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ACCIDENT ON 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 
COVERED BY LAW 


United States Supreme Court Sustains 
Award of Oregon Workmen’s 
Compensation Board 








EFFECTS NEW YORK STATE LAW 





Decision Holds Contract for Construct- 
ing Ocean-going Vessels Lying in 
Navigable Waters Non- 
Maritime 


By WM. WARREN DIMMICK 


A very important decision by the 
United States Supreme Court holds that 
the exclusive features of the Oregon 
workmen’s compensation act apply in 
a case where the contract for construct- 
ing “The Ahala,” an uncompleted ocean- 
going steam vessel, was non-maritime, 
and where the accident occurred upon 
an uncompleted structure of the vessel 
lying in navigable waters. This de- 
cision may have a very important effect 
upon our New York State statute. 

The uncompleted vessel lay at a dock 
in the Willamette River, State of Ore- 
gon, when Rhode, an employee, sus- 
tained the alleged injuries. The em- 
ployer, the Grant-Smith Porter Ship Co., 
was engaged in constructing steam ves- 
sels for the United States Government. 
One of these vessels was the steamer 
Ahala. Rhode, the injured, was em- 
ployed as a carpenter or joiner and at 
the time of the alleged accident he was 
engaged in constructing a bulkhead en- 
closing tanks in the vessel. 

The employee instituted a suit for 
damages in the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon, claim- 
ing admiralty jurisdiction of the alleged 
injuries sustained by himself. 

When the accident occurred the 
workmen’s compensation law of the 
State of Oregon was in force and effect. 
Prior to the time of the injuries to 
Rhode neither the employer nor the 
employee had notified the Industrial 
Board of any rejectory of the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation act of 
the State of Oregon. At the time of 
the injuries the employer had complied 
with the provision of the compensation 
statute, bringing the work of the em- 
ployee within the meaning of the act. 
Two questions of law arose in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
District of Oregon: (1) Whether there 
was jurisdiction in admiralty because 
the alleged accident occurred on navi- 
gable waters and (2) whether or not the 
employee could proceed in admiralty 
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HOW TO PRODUCE 
SALES UNDER THE 
NEW CONDITIONS 


W. D. VanDyke, President Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Tells Agents How 
at Annual Meeting 








SUGGESTS PREPARATION NOW 





Necessary to Have a Good Product 
And to Tell Why it Is 
Good 





At the forty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Association of Agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life held in Milwaukee 
at the Home Office auditorium July 24, 
25 and 26, President W. D. Van Dyke, 
of the Northwestern Mutual, after wel- 
coming the members of the Association 
of Agents, gave them his ideas of how 
to produce sales under the new condi- 
tions existing in the life insurance 
world, and the general business world 
today, In the course of his talk Presi- 
dent Van Dyke said: 


I am persuaded that you gentlemen 
have assembled at our Home Office for 
business purposes. Perhaps I should 
have said your visit is for profit and 
for pleasure, because to many men the 
most satisfactory pleasure is insepara- 
bly connected with their business and 
its success. 


In short, I believe, you have come to 
the Home Office to expand your view- 
point, to hear and profit by the experi- 
ence of your fellows, to gain inspiration 
for the business before you. 


Lest I weary you, please permit me 
to come somewhat abruptly to the point 
and to say to you that, if I am any 
judge of human nature, the uppermost 
consideration in the minds of many of 
you gentlemen is business, and the 
question which you desire answered is, 
“How to produce sales under the new 
conditions?” 


Diagnose Facts—Analyze Circumstances 


At the outset we should diagnose the 
facts and analyze the circumstances re- 
lating to our problem in order to deter- 
mine what is the new situation of to- 
day, that we may learn how best to 
meet these new conditions. 

It is almost unnecessary to recall the 
fact, for you well know that we, as a 
people, have passed through a period of 
all-absorbing thought and action inci- 
dent to the world war. 

We have passed through a period of 
public expenditure on a scale that stag- 
gers the imagination. 


We have passed through a period of 
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inflation and speculation that has seemed 
almost an orgy of intoxication. 

We have about passed through a 
period of depression magnified by con- 
trast with our preceding extravagance. 

We are passing through a period of 
unrest and readjustment which de- 
mands our careful thought and atten- 
tion. 

That such recent experiences, of 
necessity, have produced new  condi- 
tions is beyond doubt or question. 

We can never return to pre-war con- 
ditions because the experiences of war 
time and its aftermath have left their 
indelible imprint, and their influence and 
effect are potent factors in determining 
our problem of how to make saies under 
the new conditions. 

Don’t Trifle Or Be Afraid 

Let me say to you that neither the 
present times nor the new conditions 
of today are to be trifled with, but just 
as emphatically they are not times nor 
conditions to be frightened at, for his- 
tory repeats itself, and the records 
show that each and every dire experi- 
ence in the world’s experience has 
brought forth some new and lasting 
benefit which otherwise might for years 
have lain dormant or undiscovered. 

Among the benefits resulting from our 
recent experiences have been the estab- 
lishment of broader ideas, new mental 
attitudes, keener insight into essentials 
and a public demand for their fulfill- 
ment. Business throughout the United 
States is today transacted on a higher 
plane than ever before. 

Prepare Today For Future Sales 
“How are sales to be produced under 

such new conditions?” Preparedness 
for the new business when it comes is 
surely the first step, for dull times are 
good times for constructive business 
building. 

What can be done is often best an- 
swered by what has been done. In the 
panic of 1907, Wrigley is said to have 
expended over $2,000,000 in preparation 
for new hoped for business, not from 
any altruistic motives but simply as the 
best cold business policy. ‘Wrigley’s 
success bespeaks the wisdom of his 
policy of preparedness. It surely is 
well worth our while to profit by our 
experiences by adapting ourselves and 
our plans to the new conditions of to- 
day, 

To Have and to Tell 

One of our leading manufacturers 
and merchants, after many years of 
success, has wisely stated that: 

“In order to create and develop 
the buying habit of any consider- 
able number of people, it is neces- 
sary to have a good product; after 
that you must tell them forcefully 
and persistently why your product 
is good and why they should 
buy it.” 

There are thus set forth two require- 
ments: i. e., ‘to have” and ‘to tell.” 

First—To have a good product, and 

Second—To tell why it is good. 

First—The product which we have 
and offer the public has been generally 
known as the credit of our company 
and its policy contract. Northwestern 
credit is based upon the fundamental 
principles upon which our institution 
was founded and has been built, and 
upon Northwestern ideals to which, in 
the face of every obstacle and tempta- 
tion, it has strictly adhered and which 
must continue to govern our business 
policy. 

We may modestly assert that our 

- credit, tried by time and well seasoned, 
is indeed a good element of the product 
we offer. Northwestern policy contract 
is, we believe, characterized by its lib- 
erality without experimental novelties; 
its adaptability to all reasonable re- 
quirements,. without departure from its 
primary purpose; and by its spirit of 
justness, fairness and mutuality. Our 
policy contract, we also feel assured, is 
another good element of our product. 

But credit and policy contract today 
are not all the elements that. tend to 
create and develop the buying habit of 
our people. As stated, our recent ex- 
periences have created new conditions 
and new mental attitudes, and to make 
our product “good” under such new con- 


ditions, we must adapt our product 
thereto. 


Public Appreciation of Service 

I venture to assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that one of the most 
prominent and far-reaching of the new 
conditions of today is the public awak- 
ening to the appreciation of the real 
value of service—a condition which we 
must meet and should meet by creating 
and developing an additional element of 
the product which we offer, i. e., the 
element of service. 

We at the Home Office appreciate 
that the obligation is in part upon us, 
for, like charity, service should begin 
at home. Conscious of this new condi- 
tion of the added value and apprecia- 
tion of service, we have pledged our- 
selves to strive unceasingly to better 
cur service, 

Viewed from every angle, our duty 
seems clear, Being purely mutual, the 
very purpose of the creation and exist- 
ence of our company has been and is 
service. Our board of trustees—not to 
institute selling propaganda—but to 
emphasize service, has sought a closer 
touch with our policyholders, by ad- 
dressing to each a reminder of the fact 
of his membership, its benefits and its 
privileges, with an urgent request to 
permit us to be of service to him, as 
set forth in our so-called “President’s 
Letter.” 

The committees and officers of the 
company are giving constant study and 
effort towards improving and bettering 
our service to our members—that the 
value of such membership may be un- 
derstood and appreciated. Our new 
policy contract bespeaks our efforts, 
incidentally in form, but particularly 
in substance, to help the prospective 
buyer, as well as our policyholder, to 
get the greatest possible value and ser- 
vice out of his purchase. Its favorable 
reception speaks for itself. 

The Home Office believes that the 
product which you have to offer is good, 
but that our product can be improved 
by adding service to credit and con- 
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tract, and we invite your hearty Cco- 
operation to that end. 


Your Responsibilities As Agents 

Second—The second stated require- 
ment of sales under the new conditions 
applies to you gentlemen, as salesmen. 
You must make known the goodness of 








ISN’T IT STRANGE? 











led the way. 


ence of men is strange. 


That with so many reputable companies 
ble evidence on all sides of what life insurance continually 
does, day in and day out, more people do not voluntarily walk 
up to the captain’s office and say, “I’ll take it!” This Company 
is more than 77 years old and yet in all that time I don’t be- 
lieve one-tenth of one per cent have found their way to the 
‘aptain’s office without a pilot in the person of an agent who 
When we consider the billions in benefits that 
have been paid by all companies in that period the indiffer- 
But it is justly one of our happiest 
reflections that we of this fraternity, while 
lihood, are at the same time factors that are forever fighting 
the Lenins and Trotzkys of the world 
some form and forever threatening a free social order. 

Let no one be downhearted that our task requires sturdy 
salesmanship and unremitting effort. 


and so much tangi- 


sarning our live- 


~always present in 


It is well that it is so. 
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our product; or, as stated, “you must 
tell the public forcefully and_ persis- 
tently why our product is good and why 
they should buy it.” 

Life insurance salesmanship differs 
from all other forms of salesmanship, 
Life insurance is said to be the only 
business in the world that has no mar- 
ket. Buyers of life insurance never 
take the initiative—(except those who 
cannot get it or who are not entitled to 
it). The seller must do all the work 
and therefore must tell the prospect 
“why.” 

To give to each prospect not what, or 
all, he will take, but to give only that 
which is adapted to his particular needs 
and best suited thereto, is real service. 
The time has come to study the pros- 
pect’s needs in the light of modern busi- 
ness conditions and thereby be _ pre- 
pared to render real service at the 
outset. 

To intelligently present his proposi- 
tion, the agent must himself know why 
his product is good and why his pros- 
pects should buy it, and to do so he 
must thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the merits of his product, thor- 
oughly understand its import and adap- 
tability to the individual and to his best 
interests, and to that end give freely 
of his own personal service that the 
merits of his product may be known, 
understood and appreciated. 

The duty of service—for it is a duty— 
by no means ends with the delivery of 
the policy, but continues until it is paid; 
i. e., till membership in the company 
ceases. A Satisfied policyholder, whose 
satisfaction is not short lived but has 
been maintained, is one of the very 
best assets of any company, and a val- 
uable client of his agent, The success- 
ful agents are those who have sensed 
the benefits to themselves of such 
clientele and have personally profited 
thereby. 


How to Tell the Public 

Referring again to the admonition 
“to tell the public * * * why our 
product is good and why they should 
buy it,’ we are met with the question, 
how best to so tell the public? 

The object of telling is to win public 
appreciation, for this object accom- 
plished, the desired results will assured- 
ly follow, for I am fully persuaded that 
any plan of selling which is not founded 
on the principle that the consumer is 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Looking at Insurance 
From the Outside 


VIEWS OF P. F. MYERS, LAWYER 





End of Development Not in Sight; 
Excessive Policy Loans Defeat 
Insurance Purpose 





Paul F. Myers, attorney, Washington, 
D. C., formerly Assistant Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and member of 
the 1921 Policyholders’ Examining Com- 
mittee, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, delivered the following address 
at the meeting of the Association of 
Agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, in Milwaukee last week. 

I fully appreciate the considerable 
responsibility undertaken in address- 
ing this distinguished body of men, 
eminent in the field of life insurance— 
men who are confident and self-reliant 
in the prosecution of their work, and 
students of and deep thinkers on the 
many intricate problems that arise in 
this gigantic business. 

When your chairman invited me to 
address you, I promptly concluded that 
my professional training as a lawyer, 
together with eight years experience 
in the interpretation and administra- 
tion of Federal Tax laws would be 
some slight justification for discussing 
phases of these laws which more par- 
ticularly affect life insurance proceeds. 

My recent contact with the North- 
western should have taught me better 
than to think I could find an important 
subject, vital to your work, that had 
been left undeveloped. I say this not 
in hollow praise, but from conviction 
born of three months study of this 
great institution, its methods of doing 
business and its personnel, while a 
member of the policyholders’ investi- 
gating committee, which submitted its 
report last Januarv. 

Gets New Vision of Business 

The work of this committee was a 
delightful and an enlightening experi- 
ence. Coming as I did from outside 
the insurance field, with only a general 
knowledge of the business, together 
with the doubts and prejudices that 
possibly the average man has, I must 
confess to having thrust upon me a new 
vision of life insurance as the North- 
western preaches it and practices it. 
I am venturing the hope that you may 
be interested in an outsider’s impres- 
sion of insurance as a business and 
of your great company, particularly. 

The life insurance movement had its 
beginning many centuries ago. By far 
the greatest development, however, has 
occurred in the last seventy-five years. 
The principle of life insurance was 
accepted as sound by economists and 
thinking men long before the beginning 
of this period. The insurance move- 
ment, as all other great movements of 
rapid growth, gathered in its trail a 
series of abuses and _ irregularitres 
which at one time threatened to dis- 
credit the movement and destroy the 
principle. The publicity incident to 
the investigations which resulted in 
putting an end to these irregularities 
and abuses filled the people of this 
country, generally, with a certain pre- 
judice against insurance as a principle 
and a very marked suspicion of the 
insurance companies. “The evil men 
do lives after them.” 

Finds New Meaning of Mutuat 

As an average outsider, I confess to 
having had a suspicion that the word 
“Mutual” attached to life insurance 
companies was merely a name. Our 
committee’s study of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life and other large companies 
for comparative purposes convinces me 
beyond doubt that so far as the North- 
western and other companies of the 
same high character are concerned, the 
suspicion and prejudice of the average 
man is groundless, 








Ante 


HG] HAT some of us read about Coriolanus, the 
EN] Roman warrior or traitor—it’s all according 
to how you read—was that he was very 
much of a braggart; also, very much of a 
baby. In a couple of his battles he got two or three 
spear punctures, and when he was assailed in the 
Senate afterward for various indiscretions he had a 
habit of baring his breast and saying “Look upon my 
wounds, my Roman wounds.” Frequently this sob-stuff 
would get him by, but at last he had to run. Then he 
joined with the Volscians against his own country. 
Altogether he was somewhat of a bad actor. There 
seems to be just one utterance by Coriolanus, however, 
that should stick. At one time in his early life his admir- 
ers planned to hang a title on him. This he consented to, 
but he objected, for some foolish reason, to ten talents 
of gold that was offered with it. In making the objec- 
tion he said: “It is a high accomplishment to use money 
well; but not to need it is more lasting than to use it.” 
This is a brilliant thought. It is a bit of wisdom that 
every life insurance beneficiary will vouch for. There is 
no higher accomplishment than to carry life insurance. 
Also the need of money by many widows and orphans 
is made easy by the observance of this accomplishment. 
Are you insured? 
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Great Development Ahead 
We have not reached the end of in- 
surance development. Peoples of the 
enlightened nations of the-world are 
only fairly awake to the possibilities 
of insurance, and in the seventy-five 
years in front of us, we are certain 


to see the insurance principle developed 
still further. 


Investigators Queries 


Naturally, an investigating committee 
would have many questiong. that to a 
practical insurance man and o the able 
officers of the company might seem 
immaterial and impertinent. We want- 
ed to know why the Northwestern did 
not insure women. We wanted to know 
why the Northwestern adhered so 
closely to the ordinary life, policy. We 
questioned why accident, health and 
other features were not added to the 
Northwestern policy. 


Non-Insurer a Gambler 

The primary function of life insur- 
ance is to insure a man against death 
which is a certainty. Insurance, so far 
as this phase of it is concerned, is an 
exact science. It is not a gamble. 
More truly may it be said that the man 
who does not take out insurance is 
the gambler. Adhering closely to 
sound principles and to a limited field, 
the Northwestern has grown to be one 
of the largest companies in the world. 
Its policies number more than three- 
fourths of a million. Would it be fair 
to the holders of these policies to 
venture into new fields; to attempt ex- 
periments? Obviously, it would not be 
fair. My guess is that a large majority 
of the policies taken out with the 
Northwestern have been taken out be- 
cause of confidence in the conservative 
management of the company. If ex- 
periments in insurance are to be made 
and new fields developed, let the expense 
and losses be borne and the profits 
realized by those who go into it with 
their eyes open. 

I referred a moment ago to Mr. Aver- 
age Man’s doubt that an insurance com: 


“pany is really mutual. One of the 


strongest impressions received from 
work on the investigating committee 
was that mutuality actually is the basic 
factor in this organization and that the 
officers and employes do have befors 
them, constantly, the fact that they 
are administering a great trust. To 
inspire a vision of the ideals of insur- 
ance and insurance responsibilities in 
others, one must have the vision one’s- 
self. We concluded our investigation 
with the feeling that we had really 
seen some of the vision that the officers 
and employes of the company have of 
their responsibilities and possibilities. 


Sound Investment Policy 


Outside of determining the general 
policy of an insurance company, the 
most important responsibility is the 
faithful guarding and investing of its 
assets. In a company such as the 
Northwestern this is a tremendous task 
if it is faithfully performed. It was 
but natural, therefore, that an investi- 
gating committee would give its par- 
ticular personal attention to this phase 
of an investigation. The final test of 
the soundness of an investment policy 
and the efficiency of an investment sys- 
tem are the results obtained over a 
long period of years. A glance at the 
annual balance sheets testifies to the 
success of the Northwestern in this 
branch of its work. 

The fact that there were outstanding 
at the close of the last calendar year 
something like 26,000 first mortgage 
loans on real estate and that during 
the year there was not a single fore- 
closure testifies to the remarkable ef- 
fectiveness of the system of placing 
loans of this character. The informa- 
tion available to the finance committee 
of real estate values and conditions in 
various cities of the country, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is little less 
than marvellous, 

The proposition of safely investing 
more than half a billion dollars of as- 
sets of the Northwestern is no little 
task. At the conclusion of our investi, 
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gation our committee felt that the pres- 
ident and the men associated with him 
in the investment of this vast fund 
are entitled to well earned praise for 
their achievements. 

Policy Loans 

An interesting problem is presented 
in the matter of loans on policies. It 
may be a purely academic question and 
may never develop into a serious prob- 
lem. I am mindful of the fact that in 
many jurisdictions loans within certain 
limits must be made.on policies upon 
application. Whether or not this prac- 
tice should be discouraged is the prob- 
lem. I do not know whether statistics 
are available to show the lapses that 
result from this practice. Neither am 
I prepared even to offer an opinion on 
the subject; but, having in mind the 
fundamental principle of life insurance, 
I am wondering whether or not exces- 
sive loaning on policies does not defeat 
the fundamental purposes of insurance, 

Problem of Lapses 

The problem of lapses will always 
be with insurance companies. Every 
lapse, however, is a hope blasted in 
some family or circle, and there is 
probably no other work of the insur- 
ance companies more worthy of high 
praise than its effort to reduce to a 
minimum the number of these potential 
tragedies. 

Practical Need of Life Underwriters 

Theoretically there should be no need 
for insurance underwriters, just as 
theoretically there should be no need 
for lawyers. The duty to insure ought 
to be self-evident to every one just 
as the duty to obey the laws of God 
and man ought to be self-evident. ‘ine 
limitations and frailties of mankrtnd, 
however, throws this theory into the 
discard. As a matter of fact man must 
be made to see his duty and his obli- 
gations a large part of the time by 
outside agencies and forces. His duty 
to insure himself must be brought to 
his attention in such a way as to at- 
tract him and convince him. This char- 
acteristic of the disposition and char- 
acter of man makes a place in our 
civilization for the profession of life 
underwriting. I am using the title 
“profession” to distinguish the men 
who have in their hearts the rendering 
of service to others rather than the 
accumulation of financial gain from the 
men who merely peddle insurance. 

Heavy Responsibility to Society 

The field forces of every insurance 
company have in very large measure 
the responsibility for molding public 
opinion on insurance in general and the 
character of the company they repre- 
sent in particular. Their respousibil- 
ity to their company and to society in 
general is a heavy one. They bear 
somewhat the same relation to their 
company as the roots of a tree to the 
tree itself. Through them new life 
in the form of new business flows into 
the company. If they stoop to pro- 
fessional dishonor, professional dis- 
loyalty, to petty rivalry, they not only 
discredit themselves and their com- 
pany and do irreparable damage to the 
old policyholders of the company, but 
they strike a blow at one of the béne- 
ficial institutions of mankind. I happen 
to know the importance several of the 
larger insurance companies attach to 
the character of their field forces. Just 
last week a vice-president of one of 
the largest companies told me that his 
company attributed its marvelous 
growth and success in large measure 
‘to an effective field force made up of 
selected high class men, 

Even a superficial study of the work 
of a great institution such as the North- 
western makes. one realize that you 
are confronted with difficult and intri- 
cate problems and subject to tempta- 
tions tending to lower the high ideals 
and high standards you have set out 
to achieve. A man’s compensation in 
the long run is measured by the ser- 
vice he renders to his fellow man and 
only in small degree by the amount of 
personal gain he accumulates. Your 
profession when pursued in the highest 
sense of the term offers rewards second 
to no other profession, 


Herbert N. Laflin 
Tells of Northwestern 


HIS SUBJECT, “OUR COMPANY” 








Takes Place of Henry F. Tyrrell, 
Legislative Counsel, on Program 
at Agents’ Meeting 





The original program of the forty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Association 
of Agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life scheduled as one of its speakers, 
Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel of 
the company, his subject to be “Our 
Company.” On account of illness, which 
has taken Mr. Tyrrell away from his 
office for several weeks, his place on 
the program was filled by Herbert N. 
Laflin, associate counsel, who delivered 
the following address, taking for his 
subject that assigned to Mr. Tyrrell. 

By what right, men and women, do 
we hail this great institution, with its 
history running back through nearly 
three-quarters of a century, its thou- 
sands of policyholders scattered all over 
the land, its billions of insurance, its 
millions of assets, with the good will 
of nearly one hundred million people, 
as “Our Company.” 

In what peculiar sense is it “Our 
Company?” In answering this question 
I shall attempt to speak for those who 
have given long years to its service, 
and to those whose names have been 
lately added to its muster roll. Why 
“Our Company!” We have contributed 
to its building, Into it have gone the 
best years of our manhood, our brain 
and muscle, our hopes, ambitions, aspi- 
rations, our ideals, our loyalty and our 
love. We have lived for it and with it 
as the decades have come and gone. It 
has become an integral part of our be- 
ing, flesh of our flesh and bone of our 
bone, and it is the wish of many of us 
that we may continue in its service 
until we pass the sunset gates and fare 
away to other worlds. 

We have seen “Our Company” grow 
with the years. We have wept over its 
mistakes and gloried in its notable 
achievements. It is “Our Company” 
because, with the assistance of splendid 
men whom we knew, respected and 
loved, and who now sleep with their 
fathers, we have made it. I say “we” 
advisedly, because the men and women 
at the Home Office, officers and clerks, 
have been no negligible factor in its 
building. We have labored with you, 
and today in this year of grace 1922, we 
look upon our handiwork and we see 
that it is good, and with justifiable pride 
we call it “Our Company.” 

To many of us “Our Company” has an 
indefinable spiritual quality. It is a house 
not made with hands. Slowly it rises 
built of the thoughts, hopes, prayers, 
dreams and activities of earnest and 
sincere men, yet it is more real, more 
substantial than the granite and marble 
of this Home Office building. 


Order of Loyalty 
I take it that if we were asked to 
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arrange the order of our loyalties, we 
would do so in this wise: Our God, 
our country, our home, “Our Company.” 
I wonder if you have ever given the 
time and thought to analyze the inti- 
mate relationship which “Our Com- 
pany” bears to the other three. 

“Our Company” has enabled us to 
build our homes, to rear our family 
altars, to care for and educate our chil- 
dren. One cannot buy a home. One 
can, it is true, buy a lot and build 
thereon a house, furnish it with every 
device of comfort and convenience, em- 
bellish it with rare and costly works 
of art, but the things that humanize a 
house and make it a home cannot be 
bought with gold. It is spiritual quali- 
ties, aspirations born of gentleness, 
love and trust, the sweet ministrations 
of womanhood, the music of children’s 
voices that give to our homes, be they 
ever so humble, their heavenly quality. 
But withal, money is quite necessary 
to establish and maintain a home, to 
rear and educate children. 

Do we adequately appreciate how ex- 
tensively “Our Company” has contri- 
buted to the building, the making and 
the protection of American homes? We 
read in our last annual statement that 
this company has paid to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries four hundred 
millions of dollars, These figures come 
glibly and easily from the tongue, but 
are cold and meaningless unless we 
have the gift of imagination to follow 
the money into a myriad of homes, to 
see as in a vision the peace, the joy, 
the sweet consolation that it brings, 
keeping the home fires burning, pre- 
serving family ties unsevered, sending 
young men and women forth to lives of 
useful and constructive citizenship. 
Has Loaned Over $700,000,000 on Farm 

Mortgages 

Let us consider “Our Company’s” ac- 
tivities as a home builder from another 
angle. A pioneer in farm mortgage in- 
vestments, it has loaned (here I take 
the figures of the loan department) 
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more than seven hundred millions of 
dollars on such securities—very largely 
here in the northern part of the rich 
Mississippi Valley. May I say in pass- 
ing that the loss, if any, from these 
investments has been so negligible as 
to be incapable of computation. The 
money so loaned has been used to aid 
in winning a wilderness for civilization, 
in the development of the rich agricul- 
tural areas of the middle west, in the 
building of homes, of schools, of 
churches, of business and commercial 
houses, Other moneys invested in state, 
county and municipal bonds have gone 
into the construction of highways, 
water, light and power plants, parks, 
schools, libraries, hospitals. Millions 
invested in railroad bonds have con- 
tributed to‘the building and develop- 
ment of America’s transportation sys- 
tem. Thus premiums paid by policy- 
holders, scattered all over the land, 
have been gathered into a great reser- 
voir or storehouse of capital, whence 
they have been drawn, upon adequate 
security, to aid in the building of the 
nation, to promote the comfort, safety, 
happiness and enlightenment of its 
people. As assets of the company, these 
investments stand back of our insur- 
ance contracts, sure guarantees of pay- 
ment as the policies mature. Thus has 
“Our Company” contributed directly to 
the development and prosperity of our 
country and to the blessing and well- 
being of its people. 

For sixty-five years “Our Company,” 
through its representatives, has been 
teaching principles and ideals vital to 
the development of an exalted citizen- 
ship, industry, thrift, responsibility, so- 
cial and business integrity. Every pol- 
icy delivered is a guarantee of the per- 
petuity of our republican institutions. 
Every premium paid makes a better, a 
more substantial citizen. 


500,000 Policyholders 

Today five hundred thousand Ameri- 
can men are enlisted in a magnificent 
army of policyholders under the banner 
of “Our Company.” Figures are dead 
things until imagination breathes into 
them the breath of life. 

Let me_ suggest another picture. 
Visualize, if you will, a great plain 
reaching away to the far horizons. In 
the midst of the plain is a Banyan-tree 
whose sheltering arms spread to pro- 
tect, Encamped about the tree is a 
great multitude—five hundred thousand 
picked men—with their beneficiaries, 
wives and children, two million more. 
Can you not see them there—a mighty 
host, glorious as an army with banners, 
a right goodly company—“Our Com- 
pany?” It is an army which you have 
recruited, not to destroy, but to fulfill; 
not to tear down, but to build; to bring 
not death, not suffering, want and woe, 
but comfort, peace, happiness, brother- 
hood. 

Ah! my brothers, in very truth if we 
but understand our vocation aright, we 
will appreciate that we labor for the 
safety and sanctity of our country, for 
the rights of men and the majesty of 
the law, for the elimination of poverty 
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and ignorance, for the dignity of the ; — ees 
home, the laughter of little ‘children, Life —— | Welf 
business stability and integrity, social 
beauty, national glory, human welfare. n ocia eirare 
Such is the mission, such the service eunded 
“Our Company” renders to our country. POLICIES CREATE TRUSTS F 1966 


Building Character 


What of the contribution of “Our 
Company” to the spiritual growth of 
America! The finest thing on earth has 
to show the stars is a clean, generous, 
heroic personality. The influence of 
“Our Company” makes for the building 
of character, for clean living, for right 
thinking, for more God-like men. 

Long, long ago, and far away beyond 
the seas, a Carpenter said: “A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.” What authority had 
this Peasant Laborer, this associate of 
unlettered fisher-folk to add to the 
Commandments given by God to His 
chosen people from the heights of Mt. 
Sinai! The authority of the greatest 
personality of history, of one who 
divided recorded time into two chap- 
ters—before and after. The authority 
of one whose message was and is be- 
yond all questioning divine. The es- 
sence of that message is service, broth- 
erhood. That is, after all, the message 
of “Our Company” to the manhood and 
womanhood of America—service, broth- 
erhood. 


An Exalted Profession 


Surely, ours is a high and exalted 
profession. In conclusion let me ask 
when does one live worthily of it? 
When he makes his own, the new phil- 
osophy of service; when he accepts 
the Golden Rule as the guide of his 
conduct in all of the multitudinous rela- 
tions of life; when he is an upstanding, 
militant citizen, loyal to his community, 
his state, his country; when he can 
look out over the rivers, the hills and 
the far horizon with a profound sense 
of his own littleness in the vast scheme 
of things, and yet have faith and hope 
and courage; when he knows how to 
sympathize with men in their sorrows— 
aye! in their sins, knowing that every 
man has a hard fight against many 
odds; when he has learned to make 
friends and keep them; when he loves 
the birds, the flowers, the forests, the 
songs in the wind, the anthem in the 
sea, blue hills against the sky, clouds 
that lift and break till the heart mar- 
vels at the shifting moods of cold mag- 
nificence and dignity, glint of light and 
shade upon the tumbled grain, the won- 
drous beauty of the sunset, communion 
with the stars; when he can be happy 
and high-minded amid the cares and 
drudgeries of life, preserving ever the 
spirit of youth in his heart; when he 
finds good in every faith that helps men 
to lay hold of things divine; when he 
can look into a wayside puddle and see 
not mud, but the glory of the skies 
reflected there and into the face of the 
most forlorn fellow mortal and recog- 
nize the image of his Maker; when he 
knows how to work, how to play, how 
to laugh and how to hope; when he 
has kept faith with himself, with his 
neighbor, with his country, with his 
God; in his hand a sword fon evil; in 
his heart the chivalry of a true knight 
and gentleman; on his lip a bit of a 
song. 

The fields are white for the harvest. 
If we go forth to labor in the morning 
with a consciousness of the nobility and 
dignity of our profession, if we work 
through the heat of the day with spirit 
and zest, intelligence and loyalty, sure- 
ly in the purple mists of evening we 
will come home bringing in the sheaves. 





BUSINESS JUMPS 100 PER CENT 

Frank W. Adams, manager of the 
Mutual Life branch at 149 Broadway, 
has reasons to be jubilant over the 
outlook for business in the latter half 
of this year. During the past six 
months the agency has underwritten 
more business than for the entire year 
of 1921. “If it keeps up at this rate,” 
says Mr. Adams, “the business on our 
books at the end of the current year 
will have increased over 100 per cent 
of that of last.” 





Paul R. Hathaway Makes Interesting 
Talk Before Northwestern Mutual 
Life Agents 





“Life Insurance Trusts” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Paul R. Hathaway, 
district agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, at Bryan, O., delivered be- 
fore the agents of that company at 
Milwaukee last week. In the course of 
his talk Mr. Hathaway said: 

The function of life insurance, in its 
broadest aspect is to protect the equity 
which one person has in the activity 
of another whether that person hold- 
ing the equity be a corporation, the 
surviving member of a partnership, a 
wife, dependent child, or anyone else 
whose economic welfare is direct de- 
pendent upon the income producing 
ability of another. However, since the 
subject assigned to me is Life Insurance 
Trusts, the discussion is at once nar- 
rowed down to one involving the eco- 
nomic relationship subsisting between 
a man and his family. And, since 
life insurance trust is a form of prop- 
erty ownership whereby the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy are paid to 
the beneficiary on the income plan, all 
that follows is an argument and an 
appeal for the gale of life insurance 
on the income settlement basis. 

Because of the intimate relationship 
existing between life insurance and 
family welfare, I think it is impossible 
to form a proper conception of the 
worth of life insurance in that relation- 
ship, nor visualize the service that can 
be, and should be, rendered, without 
considering the economic aspects of the 
family as a social institution. 

Now, the most outstanding economic 
feature of family life is the division 
of labor between husband and wife. The 
wife assumes the role of household 
management and care of the children. 
The husband, relieved of these duties, 
is able to concentrate his energy upon 
the production of income. 

Take any average American family 
composed of a husband, wife and one 
or more children.’ or no children for 
that matter. Here, under the influence 
of a natural division of labor, a higher 
standard of living ig maintained. The 
wife, if she formerly had some occu- 
pation or profession, has now forgotten 
much of it and is wholly dependent 
upon her husband for support. The 
husband, because of the chance to con- 
centrate his time and energy on income 
production, is able to give his wife and 
children a much more. satisfactory 
scale of living than otherwise. So that, 
all in all, habits of living and tastes 
are formed whose continued satisfaction 
is looked upon as essential to their 
welfare. 

The Inevitable—Then What? 

Now, one day this husband falls by 
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the wayside, weary from carrying the 
burden, of life; and immediately a new 
face comes upon the whole situation. 
The income producer is, gone and with 
him has gone, too, all of those experi- 
ences and special training which en- 
abled him to produce sufficient income 
to maintain the family comfortably. 
What has been left in his place? Some 
property, nerhaps, in the form of a 
home, and some stocks, or bonds or 
cash in the bank, or life insurance in 
a lump sum. The chances are that if 
he leaves anything at all, the income 
return will scarcely equal 10% net of 
the income to which the family has 
become accustomed. I doubt, very 
much, whether, in the majority of cases, 
the family would receive even that 
much, 
Wife’s Problems Multiply 

In any‘ event, the wife has a tremen- 
dous problem to solve, and on the basis 
of a very inadequate training, too. Yet, 
how is she to help herself? Has not 
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the very inertia of her living made it 
impossible to acquire that training 
necessary to take her deceased hus- 
band’s place? She is therefore, the 
victim of a specialization of function 
forced on her by the natural logic of 
the family relation. However, she 
must live and so must her children. 
Necessity drives her on. She is simply 
compelled to make a move. Her prob- 
lem of property supervision, then, re- 
solves itself into this. Where can she 
invest her money? Well, let us see. 

She can invest in first mortgages on 
local real estate, But she knows little 
or nothing about realty values. Be- 
sides, the yield is only about 4% net 
and that is not sufficient for her needs, 
she thinks. 

She may buy bonds. But now the 
problem grows more complicated than 
ever, for there are a multitude of dif- 
ferent kinds of bonds. To illustrate, 
there are government, state and mu- 
nicipal issues. There are county and 
township bonds, railroad bonds, public 
utility bonds, bonds on industrial cor- 
porations, all bearing different rates 
of interest, varying in security and 
marketability. 

When it comes to the protection of 
principal, there are first mortgage bonds, 
junior lien bonds, convertible bonds, 
and debenture bonds, which last are 
simply the unsecured promises to pay 
of the corporation issuing them. Then 
she may buy listed, or unlisted bonds; 
investment bonds or speculative bonds. 

In any event, she will know but little 
or nothing about the respective merits 
of any one or more of the kind of 
bonds named and, should she buy, it 
will be because she has confidence in 
the person who advises her to buy. 

Turning to stocks, she may buy rail- 
road stocks, public utility stocks, such 
as electric light company stock, tele- 
phone stock and street railway stock; 
the stocks of industrial corporations 
such as Bethlehem Steel, General Mo- 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 
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tors, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, and 
the like; mining stocks, such as cop- 
per, silver, lead, oil stocks. Relative 
to the protection of principal she may 
buy preferred or common, with a good 
deal of difference in the quantity of 
protection possible in the preferred 
issues. 

How About Industrial Depression? 

Now, the chances are that the wife, 
will put her money into industrials, 
either those of established enterprises 
or into promotions in expectation of 
large profits. In fact, when business 
is prospering, the industrials form one 
of the most productive class of securi- 
ties on the market; and, hence, it is 
this class that is usually offered to 
the small investor because of his desire 
to make his loose money earn as much 
as possible. Yet it is the first class 
to feel the chill of a period of depres- 
sion and so moves to protect itself by 
stopping the payment of dividends. 
And those vneople, who have bought 
this class of stuff, expecting to receive 
a regular income, meet with a sad dis- 
appointment. 

Yet it simply cannot be otherwise in 
the nature of things. Business condi- 
tions move in cycles. Periods of pros- 
perity and depression follow one an- 
other with wavelike regularity. They 
are economic in origin, to which is 
added an exhibition of mob psychology 
which only intensifies the peak of the 
boom or depth of the depression. With 
business on the upgrade there is a 
growing demand for the products of 
industry. The mills and factories are 
in a prosperous ‘condition. They have 
a market which is absorbing their out- 
put. Naturally they can pay for the 
use of money and pay well. They make 
more. But the ability to pay dividends 
is conditioned upon the ability of the 
market to absorb the products of the 
plants. Hence, when business condi- 
tions move into the valley and there 
is no market to absorb the manufac- 
tured goods, these industrials simply 
cannot produce at a profit and therefore 
cannot pay dividends. 


Regular Income Necessary 

Now it takes a regular income to 
provide food, clothing and shelter, to 
pay taxes or rent, and to provide for 
the upkeep of property, to say nothing 
about the comforts and conveniences 
that serve to add joy and color to 
living. Moreover, the most valuable 
thing that can be left a child is the 
undivided time of its mother, and a 
regular income is required to do that. 
Consequently, when the wife, in her 
ignorance of investment facts, seeks 
a large income-bearing investment for 
her and her family’s good, she at once 
throws into jeopardy her own and her 
children’s welfare, because the history 
of that class of stuff shows highly er- 
ratic dividend performances with a 
heavy loss of the original investment. 

I have used industrials as illustrative 
of the usual investment opportunity 
chiefly because of experiences through 
which my county has passed during 
the past three years. The county is 
rural, with a population of about 25,000; 
during that time not less than $1,000,000 
have gone into industrial enterprises, 
either new or old, with the result that 
principal igs either now a dead loss or 
seriously impaired and no income has 
yet been received. For a further dis- 
cussion of the many, many ways in 
which both men and women are eu- 
chered out of their hard earned funds, 
or out of money left them through in- 
heritances or life insurance in a lump 
sum, you are directed to Griffin M. 
Lovelace’s book, “The House of Pro- 
tection.” And the chief reason for it, 
in the case of women, is a natural sus- 
ceptibility arising out of conditions 
under which they live. 


To prevent this sort of investing 
from taking place on the one hand and 
to circumvent the unfavorable effects 
of periods of depression on the other, 
it is absolutely necessary for a man to 
tie up a major portion of his estate 
in such a way that the principal can 


never be jeopardized and that a regular 
income will always flow from it. 

Life Insurance Trusts the Answer 

Now, the best, cheapest and most 
certain way is through the ownership 

f a life insurance trust in the North- 
western Mutual. In other words, this 
man needs to ‘own a Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life policy, directing that the pro- 
ceeds be paid under some one or more 
of the options. There are five good 
reasons why. 

First, because it passes a clear title 
to the family regardless of how much 
remains to be paid. The estate is there- 
fore certain in creation. 

Second, because the high quality of 
the supervision guarantees safety of 
principal and interest. It is almost Im- 
possible to eliminate the personal equa- 
tion from any investment proposition. 
Hence, it is always necessary to in- 
quire into the character of the personal 
element in any particular investment 
if one wishes to be conservative in his 
action. Now, what is the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual? With sixty-five years of uninter- 
rupted progress, owning more than one- 
half billion dollars of property and pos- 
sessing over twenty-four millions in sur- 
plus, it has grown to be the largest 
financial institution west of New York 
City. This surely could not have been 
done except on the basis of wise and 
careful management. 

Third, because practically all of its 
assets are first mortgages, the finest 
type of security known. It is a recog- 
nized fact among those familiar with 
investment problems that there is no 
form of investment safer than a prop- 
erly selected first mortgage. 

To illustrate this point, we have the 
S. W. Strauss Company, who have been 
selling first mortgages and first mort- 
gage bonds for forty years without the 
loss of a dollar of interest or principal, 
nor has the owner had to wait a single 
day for his interest. The C. C. Mitchell 
Company and the Chas. Forman Farm 
Mortgage Company have a record of 
thirty or more years with the same 
results. In Ohio we have the S. Ulmer 
and Sons of Cleveland who have been 
handling first mortgages on Cleveland 
real estate with twenty-seven years of 
the same sort of history to their credit. 

Fourth, because the insured is able 
to secure a greater degree of diversifi- 
cation for his invested funds in a life 
insurance estate than in any other form 
of investment. By diversification I mean 
the placing of invested funds into a 
variety of securities in, order to reduce 
the chance for loss of the entire prince. 
pal. It is simply an application of the 
old adage about not carrying all your 
eggs in one basket. The diversification 
in an insurance estate comes about 
in this way. All of the assets of the 
company are behind each contract. The 
premiums are invested largely in first 
mortgages from one end of the country 
to the other. Therefore, but a frac- 
tional part of each man’s premium goes 
into any one mortgage in any one lo- 
cality. Consequently, the insured is 
able to secure a spread of his money 
over a wider stretch of territory through 
the ownership of a life insurance con- 
tract than in any other way. 

Fifth, the insured is able to devise 
the settlement of this form of property 
in such a manner as to make it im: 
possible for his beneficiaries to secure 
the principal for investment purposes. 
Thus, at one stroke, he builds a bridge 
across every pitfall that lines the path- 
way of his widow, preventing her from 
becoming the victim of her own inex- 
perience, 

Hence, when you sell a man a life 
insurance trust, you sell him an estate, 
consisting of properly selected first 
mortgages on improved farm properties 
and city real estate; and you effect a 
supervision contract between him and 
the insurance company, whereby the 
latter collects the interest and prin- 
cipal, arranging for the payment of 
either or both in monthly installments, 
if so desired. This form of property 
ownership, therefore, constitutes a real 
solution of the wife’s problems, 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, 
OLDEST—-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 33, 1921: 


MARE aaceciudcucducqusatesucdsticnedsdxensavechascaanananuded $ 28,308,449.13 
Liabilities ...... 25,109,146.04 
Capital and Surpl 199,303.09 
Insurance in Force........... .  214,188,461.00 
Payments to omy noe irescsnaaadassddaaaaaueaie * 897, 45 
Total Payments to Policyholderg gince Organization..................cceees $27,720,708.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


VIRGINIA 














OPERATIONS ON PRIDDY 





New York Life Agent Recuperating on 
Long Island; Back at Desk 
September 15 





Lawrence Priddy, of the New York 
Life, is recuperating on Long Island 
from two operations which were per- 
formed on him, one to have his tonsils 
removed and the other a lesser opera- 
tion. He left the hospital on Tuesday 
of this week and will not attend the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Toronto. He 
will return to his desk about Sept. 15. 





“EVERYWOMAN’S” POLICY 

The Prudential of England is issuing 
a new life policy for women, which 
has its appeal in the liberal benefits 
that are provided. No medical exain- 
ination is required. On death during 
the term of insurance, £50 will be 
paid, or the whole of the premiums 
refunded whichever igs the larger 
amount. In the event of marriage after 
the policy has been in force three 
years, a dowry in the shape of a mar- 
riage bonus of £6 for every year the 
policy has been in force will be paid. 
The coverage is an endowment policy, 
payable in one lump sum or in annual 
instalments. 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
630 Widener Building 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORE 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annua! Report shows: 
—— received during the 
GORE THe cikcncdccksdécccadcccess 
Payments to Policyholders and 
eir beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


$6,990,547 


4,740,348 
2,121,307 
1,964,050 


WB. cocccccecccccccicccccoce 
Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds 


Sete eee eee ee eeeseeeeeeseeeee 


($042, 638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience 53. 
: of the once expected. 
naurance in Force......ceseeess.$223,116,087 
Admitted Assets SOOO 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











R. W. Stevens, vice-president 

Just of the Illinois Life, and the 
About human dynamo agency head 
Agents of that company, Says that: 

The most valuable asset of 
any man engaged in any business or 
profession is his time, and this is par- 
ticularly true in this case of the life 
insurance salesman, The hundreds ana 
thousands of dollars’ worth of time 
which is frittered away and wasted by 
men in the life insurance business is 
not only appalling, but from my view- 
point of an agency manager, one of 
the most discouraging features of the 
life insurance business. 

Men who are successful in any line 
of human endeavor guard and conserve 
their time more jealously than any 
other asset, and it is not until a man 
has begun to realize and appreciate 
of how great value to him each work- 
ing hour of the day is that he can be 
said to have arrived at what looks like 
the beginning of a successful career. 

I believe that, taking together all the 
men in this country who are holding 
themselves out as life insurance agents, 
the average of the time devated by 
those agents to the face to face solici- 
tation of business does not exceed two 
hours out of each working day, yet 
those men who are not making any 
sustained or systematic effort to suc- 
ceed as life insurance salesmen will 
tell you that life insurance soliciting 
is a hard business, and are able to 
almost convince themselves that their 
failure to secure applications is due 
to conditions beyond their control. 

Now there is no doubt but that many 
new men in life insurance fail, not 
because they are unwilling to work but 
because they do not know how to work. 
Given a rate-book and some application 
blanks, together with some instruction 
as regards the policies to sell, the new 
agent is turned loose and told that every 
man is a prospect, and just because 
every man is a prospect and the sea 
upon which he is cast is so limitless, 
he drifts hither and thither like a chip, 
steering no definite course and having 
no idea as to his destination. 

The problem of securing and the 
proper development of new agents is 
the greatest one that confronts every 
life insurance company and every life 
insurance man to whom is intrusted the 
handling of any part of a company’s 
territory, and the successful solution 
of this problem is of as vital importance 
to every man who engages in life in- 
surance work as it is to the companies 
and managers themselves. 

* * & 


The greatest challenge of 

The Lure all time has been hurled at 

of the the red-blooded men of the 
Difficult world of today. 

In the next five years 
there will be more real events happen- 
ing and being written into the pages 
of the world’s history than during any 
other five years since the dawn of civi- 
lization. 

The much talked of—the long her- 
alded period of readjustment is here— 
‘ it is going to be more than a game— 
as the head coach of the Princeton foot- 
ball team said to the players recently, 
as they left the dressing room ready 
for the game with Yale: 

“This is not going to be a game—it 
is going to be a fight!” 

This period of time in which we live 
is not the place or the occasion upon 
which that man who enjoys playing 
the game of “Ring around a rosy’— 
“Tag’—or “London Bridge is Falling 
Down”—is going to find very much en- 
joyment. 

Rather—it is the Lure of the Difficult 
that is going to send the challenging 


sekenmeorcs 


cry way down deep into the very heart 
and soul—bone and marrow of the 
fighting man—where it shall find the 
response that has always been found 
when real red-blooded men filled with 
the oversong of a courageous purpose 
have dared and dared again the ob- 
stacles that would hold them back, and 
have broken asunder the chain of cir- 
cumstances that fettered them inert at 
their post. 

The Lure of the Difficult—the call to 
the wild fighting blood of our ances- 
tors—the shrill vibrant war cry of the 
undefeated. 

Yes, with outstretched arms—exul- 
tant smile—we answer the challenging 
cry of the Lure of the Difficult—with 
the answering cry of the undaunted and 
the unafraid fighter.—International Life 
Man. 


* * * 


Thomas A. Buckner, 


Duties and vice-president of the 
Responsibilities New York Life, a 
of an Agent master of inspiration 


and authority on the 
subject, says in connection with the 
duties and responsibilities of an, agent, 
that it is their duty to insure people 
for the right amount and then instruct 
them about the provisions of their poli- 
cies. Continuing Mr. Buckner says: 
Just a word at a time when much 
insurance is being written and many 
persons are entrusting their dearest 
interest to our safekeeping about an 
agent’s duties and_ responsibilities. 
Well-grounded in the general principles 
and practice of life insurance of course 
he should be, honest and of good repute. 
The company’s reputation for fair deal- 


to develop and hold theit business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ttsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 




















FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 772% of the unparalleled 


who had requested information. 


new business result of 1920. 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
in force over $223,000,000. 


Insurance 
since 1878. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Faithfully serving insurers 














ing rests largely with an agent, and the 
years bear out the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of his acts. He should insure 
people for the proper amounts, never 
over-insure them, never under-insure 
them, but endeavor to the best of his 
ability to get them to take adequate 
amounts, not amounts so small as to 
be of slight benefit to them or their 
dependents in the time of a great 
calamity. 

This thought comes to me in con- 
nection with the case of the remark- 
able woman, Nellie Revell, whose policy 
for $2,000 is paying her, through its 
disability provision, instalments of ony 
$200 a year, less than four dollars a 
week—not enough to pay for the hos- 
pital bandages that have to be used. 

We are all prone to take too little 
insurance. That is an universal trait. 








Life 


Health 


M. E. Singleton, 


President : 
Accident 


Life 





The Seal of 


Complete Protection 


—Adaptable and liberal policy contracts. Wide age 
limits. Extended limits on one life. 


Group —Elastic contracts with equal protection for large 
and small groups. 


Accident Modern policies with a wide scope of benefits. 
and —Policies are written and Claims paid at point 
where business originates, assuring prompt service. 


Extend your service to policyholders to a maximum. A 
Missouri State Life Contract multiplies your opportunities. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 








It is the agent’s duty as far as pos- 
sible to overcome this lagging dispos1- 
tion to adequately insure. And anotner 
thing the agent should do is to care- 
fully instruct those whom he insures 
as to the provisions of the policy. One 
very valuable teature has been added 
in recent years covering total and pre- 
sumably permanent disability. Do your 
chents understand that this must be 
reported by some one to the company 
under the terms of the contract before 
payments Can be made? The New York 
Lite is willing and anxious at all times 
to Tuwill to the limit the policy pro- 
visions and asks the aid of agents and 
is re in helping us to make 
le splendi olicie > se ; 
utmost value, ? ae 


ELECT NEW YORK MEN 





Peyser Heads Northwestern Mutual’s 
Agents’ Association; Atkinson 
General Agents’ Association 





T. A. Peyser, New York, was aC 
president to succeed P, T. Throat 
Nashville, of the Association of Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., at the forty-sixth annual meeting 
held at the home office in Milwaukee 
Franklin Mann, Omaha, was elecrea 
Vice-president and William H. Conlin 
Milwaukee, re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. The Standing Committee 
elected consists of the following:  P, 
W. Fahey, St. Paul, chairman; Paw 
M. Smith, West Virginia; Victor M. 
Stamm, Milwaukee, J. J. Hughes, lowa 
and U. H., Poindexter, Kansas, 

The Association of General Agents 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life electea 
Ww. F, Atkinson, Brooklyn, president; 
C. L. McMillen, Milwaukee, vice-presi- 
dent, and S. CG. Pearson, Kangag City, 
Mo. secretary and treasurer, 

Officers of the Special and District 
Agents’ Association elected are: Dr. 
J. R. Riggs, Illinois, president; D. E. 
Baker, Minnesota, vice-president, and 
Don P. Hayn, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following prize winners for 1921- 
1922 were announced by George E. 
Copeland, superintendent of agencies: 
Dr. C. E. Albright, Milwaukee, winner 
in Class AA, writing $2,100,000 during 
the past 12 months; E. D. Stinde Mis- 
souri, Class A; C, A. Phelps, New York, 


Class B; <A. Wettengel, Wisconsin, 
Class C; R. L. Law, West Virginia, 
Class D; Abe Carlsruh, Milwaukee, 


Class E. 

Membership in the Marathon Club, 
composed of agents writing 100 lives 
or more during the past year, was an- 
nounced as follows: B. C. Nelson, C. 


A. Phelps, N. R. Hill, Harry Greene, 
Herman Duval, L. L. Erickson, E. T. 
Proctor, T. M. Waldrop, J. D. Murphy, 
W. H. Kelly, H. A. Free, G. C. O’Rourke, 
D. E. Bagwell, B. C. Fuller, 
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Looks Like $20,000,000 
Year for C. J. Edwards 


AGENCY HAS LEADERS MEETING 





Ralph Pomeroy Made Branch Manager 
Equitable Building Agency; Samuel 
Karsch Agency Leader 





The Chas. Jerome Edwards Agencies 
of the Equitable Life are developing a 
highly intensive program for a largely 
increased production of new business 
to cover the last half of 1922. It was 
over nine million to June 30, but looks 
like twenty million for the year. 

Manager Edwards brought together 
the fifty leaders for the six months of 
the year at a conference and program 
on Tuesday, August 1. 

These fifty leaders were his guests 
at a theatre party at the Selwyn that 
evening. 

Samuel Karsch was the agency leader 
for six months, in both volume and 
premiums, with Henry White Callahan, 
Frank Rebstein, Chas. E. Young and 
Ralph Trousdale in close pursuit. 

Manager Edwards has announced the 
appointment of Reynolds Pomeroy as 
branch manager of the Equitable Build- 
ing Agency, effective as of August 3. 
Mr. Pomeroy was originally with the 
Courtenay Barber Agency of the Equit- 
able in Chicago, and has been one of 
the star producers of the Edwards 
Agencies for the past six years. His 
entry into the managerial relation is 
full of promise. 

His program will be effective not only 
for increased agency organization, but 
of increased production on the part of 
the present 120 Broadway Agency Staff. 
Co-operative, educational and _ pull- 
together methods are expected to make 
this the leading branch of the Edwards 
Agencies. 





General Charles G. Dawes, formerly 
in charge of the budget for the Harding 
Administration, will be one of the 
speakers at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Illinois Life’s million dollar 
home office building on the Lake Shore 
Drive Saturday. 





VAN DYKE’S TALK 
(Continued from page 2) 
the ultimate tribunal—judge and jury— 
in directing the success or failure of 
any business, anywhere, at any time, is 
fundamentally unsound. 

How, then, shall we tell the public? 
Confession is good for the soul, and 
we must confess that sometimes our 
efforts “to tell” apparently carry but 
little weight, and that, like Hamlet of 
old, the public often views our spoken 
or written telling as only ‘Words, 
words, words.” 

On the other hand, it is a well known, 
uncontradicted fact that “Actions speak 
louder than words.” May I add that 
service is action, that service “tells’— 
tells more effectively, is received more 
acceptably, is understood more clearly 
and, therefore, is a more potent influ- 
ence than words. Yes, truly, service 
speaks louder than words. Buyers’ ap- 
preciation and gratitude means sales, 
and the sure road to such appreciation 
is service. 

You are advised not only to tell the 
public, but to tell them “forcefully and 
persistently,” not in words but in ser- 
vice, forceful service and persistent ser- 
vice. Under our new business condi- 
tions—for Home Office and field alike— 
the keynote to success is, to my mind, 
embodied in one word—in its new, broad 
sense—and that word is “service.” 

To answer your problem of “How to 
Produce sales under the new _ condi- 
tions,” permit me, in conclusion, to sug- 
8est that we promptly meet the new 
conditions by adding to ‘Northwestern 
Credit” and “Northwestern Contract” a 
hew star in our standard to be known 
as “Northwestern Service.” 





NEW KIND OF INSURANCE 





Milwaukee Company to Insure Securi- 
ties Purchaser That His Inter- 
est Will Be Paid 





Several prominent insurance men are 
active in the new Northwestern Bond 
& Mortgage Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, secretary of which will be Post- 
master Frank Bb. Schultz, of Milwaukee, 
and the general counsel will be United 
States District Attorney H. A. Sawyer. 
The new company will insure the pur- 
chaser of public utility, rail and indus- 
trial bonds, real estate mortgages and 
real estate mortgage bonds against non- 
payment of principal and interest. 

Among the insurance men in it are 
Bruce Whitney, manager of the Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee; O. E. Lademan, medi- 
cal referee of the Mutual Life, and H. 
E. Padway. 

The company has established tem- 
porary offices in ihe First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee, 
where the work of organization is be- 
ing carried on. It is expected that the 
cornoration will begin business by Jan. 
1, 1923. The company will start with 
an authorized capital of $350,000, and 
a surplus of not less than $150,000. The 
company will insure only the bonds of 
individual holders after the bonds have 
been investigated and passed upon by 
investment examiners. The insurance, 
the officers declare, will not interfere 
in any manner with the easy transfer 
of bonds and mortgages, but will, they 
claim, make such securities more sala- 
ble and better collateral. 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE OFFERS 


E. S. Villmoare, vice-president of the 
Kansas City Life, in writing of the 
“Human Needs of Life Insurance,” says 
that life insurance today offers the 
following benefits to mankind: 

1. Capitalization of the value of a 
human life and indemnification of that 
value. 

2. Eliminates worry and_ increases 
initiative. 


APPOINT ZELIG COHEN 





Rapid Growth of Equitable Agency 
Makes New Assistant General 
Agent Necessary 





The appointment of Zelig Cohen as 
general agent in the Lewis General agen- 
cy of the Equitable, 288 Broadway, has 
been announced effective August 1. Mr. 
Cohen has been in the insurance busi- 
ness since 1909, has been very helpful 
in perfecting the organizatigh at the 
new Lewis agency, has introduced five 
men who have made exceptional suc: 
cesses, and has turned in $250,000 in 
personal business since January 1. He 
has pledged to produce a million in 
new business this year through his 
sales force aside from his own personal 
business. 

The Lewis agency has made remark- 
able progress during its first few 
months. There are fifty-two full-time 
men in the sales force. 





C. C. ROSE AN OFFICER 

Charles C. Rose, field supervisor of 
the Metropolitan Life, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr, Rose’s appointment comes 
as well-merited advancement for his 
splendid work in the field for the Met- 
ropolitan and following many years of 
service. The appointment was made 
on Tuesday of this week at a meeting 
of the board of directors. 





Val H. Hawkins, of the Chicago 
branch of the Missouri State Life, has 
been appointed special service man in 
the accident and health department. 





3. Makes saving possible. 

4. Furnishes a profitable and safe 
investment. 

5. Forces and encourages thrift. 

6. Facilitates the purchase of a home. 

7. Furnishes an assured income in 
the form of annuities. 

Do you feel that you can be without 
the protection life insurance offers you? 





WANTED 


\ 





Life Insurance Company. 


ones. 


scale. 





Assistant to General Agent in New York City of large 


He must be a leader of men. 


His work will consist of agency building. He will help 


and inspire present agents, procure and develop new 


Liberal minimum guarantee, increasing on definite 


Arrange for appointment. Confidential. 


Address 
JOHN M. RIEHLE, MANAGER 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S. 


68 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: John 4343 























George H. Gaston, Of 
Metropolitan Life, Dies 


STRICKEN AT A GOLF CLUB 








Had Charge of Industrial Division 
With Supervision Over Agency 
Force; Widely Loved 





George H. Gaston, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, and one 
of the most beloved insurance men in 
America, was stricken by apoplexy at 
a country club in Bernardsville, N. J., 
on Wednesday and died there. With 
him was Second Vice-President George 
B. Woodward. 

Mr. Gaston, who was in charge of the 
industrial department, with direct 
supervision over the agency force, had 
been with the company forty-three 
years. He entered its service as a clerk 
in the home office in 1879 and in the 
lifetime of President Knapp was pro- 
moted to the position of head clerk. In 
January, 1891, he was made secretary. 
At the annual meeting of stockholders 
in 1892 he was elected a director, and 
at the first meeting of the board there- 
after, on the 26th of April, was elected 
second vice-president. He held the joint 
office of secretary and second vice- 
president until May, 1894, when he re- 
signed the secretaryship in favor of 
George B. Woodward, who at that time 
came to the Metropolitan from the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, Mr. 
Gaston held his directorship for twenty- 
three years until, after the mutualiza- 
tion in 1915, the board was reorganized. 
He continued in the office of second 
vice-president till his death. 

As the company grew and the ordi- 
nary department was developed, Mr. 
Gaston took charge of the industrial 
insurance business of the company. In 
this position he became known to the 
entire field force. In the earlier years 
he accompanied the vice-president on 
his triennial convention trips and was 
the center of attention at each January 
convention at the home office. He per- 
sonally knew most of the managers and 
was very well known by a very large 
number of assistants and agents. Of 
recent years he has made several trips 
to the Southwestern territory and to 
the Southern territory, and his meet- 
ings with the agency staff near the 
home office were very frequent. 





17,614 POLICIES IN THREE MONTHS 

During the second quarter of 1922 
there were issued 17,614 policies ag- 
gregating $76,981,219 of insurance, ac- 
cording to the quarterly report sub- 
mitted at the regular meeting of trus- 
tees of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, The report of Vice- 
President P. R. Sanborn on the invest- 
ments of the company made during the 
quarter showed: Mortgages, $12,929,- 
879: policy loans, $4,387,114 and bonds, 
$6,548,967, a total of $23,865,961. P. H. 
Evans, actuary, reported that on July 1, 
the company had in force 773,505 poli- 
cies representing $2,426,376,517 in in- 
surance. 

In addition to local men, the following 
out of town trustees were in attend- 
ance: A. J. Frame, Waukesha; Homer 
A. Miller, Des Moines; Percy C. Ma- 
deria, Philadelphia; John E. Wilder, 
Chicago; Henry D. Harlan, Baltimore; 
Erskine Clement, Boston; Francis G. 
Echols, Hartford; Arthur C. Smith, 
Omaha; Shackelford Miller, Louisville; 
F. J. Sensenbrenner, Neenah; S. O. 
Richardson, Jr., Toledo; and Z. G. Sim- 
mons, Kenosha. 





Charles C. Moore, a director of the 
West Coast Life of California, is a can- 
didate for nomination for United States 
Senator from California. Mr. Moore 
was active in the promotion of the first 
world’s insurance congress, which was 
held at the exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915. 





Henry F. Tyrrell, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, is recovering from an ill- 
ness which has kept him away from 
his desk. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO 


TORONTO 
August 22-23-24, 1922? 




















The publicity found in the pages of 
The Eastern Underwriter from time to 
time in connection with the Interna- 
tional Convention of Life Underwriters 
to be held in Toronto, Aug. 22, 23, 24, 
is attracting attention. We are appreé- 
ciative of the complimentary words con- 
tained in the following letters to the 
editor from prominent life underwrit- 
ers: 

Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, New 
York 


As an individual life underwriter, 
and more particularly as a member of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, I write to express my most 
cordial approval and appreciation of 
the subject matter shown on page 8 of 
your edition of July 14, in which you 
direct the attention of your readers in 
such a very attractive and forceful man- 
ner to the great convention which is to 
be held in Toronto this month. 


The cut you used at once arrests 
attention and indicates to the reader 
the large number of persons who will 
probably be present on that important 
occasion. Consciously or unconsciously 
the artist has made the train of the 
salesmen who specialize on “Income 
Insurance” a little longer than any of 
the others. I think this is appropriate. 
It certainly is true that those agents 
who hereafter specialize on life insur- 
ance to provide an income to one’s de- 
pendents, rather than to pay them the 
proceeds of policies in a lump sum, are 
going to be in the majority. Practically 
all of the life insurance I sell for indi- 
vidual needs is sold on that basis. I 
carry that kind of insurance. So, I say, 
it is fitting that the artist made that 
train a little longer. 


For myself, and for a large company 
of others who are keenly and vitally 
interested in the great association 
movement, I desire to express my ap- 
preciation and thanks for the space 
which you have given the movement in 
this particular issue, and for the cordial 
co-operation which you constantly lend 
to the cause. 

ee @ 


C. A. Foehl, Prudential, New York 


I want to congratulate you on the 
exploitation of the benefits of attending 
the International Convention of the 
Life Underwriters Association at To- 
ronto, Canada, on August 22, 23 and 24, 
contained in the issue of your paper of 
the 14th instant, page 8. 

The space given in your paper in the 
interest of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the coming convention, in 
particular, is very commendable, and 
you are entitled to, and should receive, 
the thanks of every life insurance man. 

It is impossible for me to understand 
why a larger number of life insurance 
men do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity of getting twentieth cen- 








FIRST YEAR DEATH CLAIMS 

The New York Life reports thirty-six 
first year death claims paid in June, 
amounting to $96,950.96. Annual pre- 
miums have been collected by the com- 
pany amounting to $5,034.28. Policies 
were in force from eight days to eleven 
months and twenty-three days. Ten 
of the thirty-six cases were rated up 
or sub-standard, The sudden deaths of 
twenty-six apparently healthy people in- 
side of a year after being insured in a 
single month in a single company is 
enough to set anybody to thinking. A 
Yonkers, N. Y., lawyer’s family received 
$10,000 which had cost him only $436.45. 
In addition to these claims the New 
York Life paid thirty-six claims for 
$147,023.17 on persons who had been 
insured less than two years and who 
had paid the company premiums 
amounting to $12,340.98, 


tury ideas from successful life insur- 


ance men from Maine to California who 
attend these conventions and are will- 
ing to give their plans and ideas to all 
those in attendance. 

In my opinion, there is no better in- 
vestment that any man in our business 
can make, be he manager, general agent 
or soliciting agent, than the time and 
money necessary to attend these con- 
ventions, and J sincerely hope your in- 
terest and urgent appeal to men to at- 
tend the next convention will mean a 
very large increase in the number of 
delegates from all over the country this 
year. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of 
your interest in life insurance men all 
over this country by the space you 
have given and the interest you have 
shown in this matter, I remain. 

* * + 


J. D. Bookstaver, Travelers, N. Y. City 

Having the National Association of 
Life Underwriters movement at heart, 
I cannot help commenting on the pub- 
licity given to the international conven- 
tion of the National Association and 
the Canadian Association, to be held in 
Toronto August 22, 23 and 24, which 
appeared in the July 14 issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, on page 8. The 
idea was unique and showed ingenuity, 
and it would be well for the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, if it 
had a good many more friends in the 
journalistic field, such as you have ex- 
emplified through the above-mentioned 
action. 

As a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, I want to 
thank you not only for the publicity 
indicated, but for the generous amount 
of space given, and the constructive 
material published in connection with 
the Life Underwriters movement from 
time to time. 

* * * 


L. H. Andrews, Phoenix Mutual, 
York 

That was some publicity you gave the 
forthcoming meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
which will be held in Toronto August 
22, 23 and 24, in the July 14 issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter, I think it 
was one of the most attractive an- 
nouncements I have ever seen in con- 
nection with this meeting. Life Under- 
writers always look for something dif- 
ferent in The Eastern Underwriter, and 


New 





Mutual Benefit 
ideals. 


applie 


The Mutual 





Traditions and Ideals 


agents are men who have been 
drawn to the Company because of its traditions and 
For seventy-seven years the idea conveyed by 
the words “Mutual Benefit”’—the good of the whole 





principle in treatment of policyholders of this Company. 


Insurance Company 
Organized 1845 
Newark, N. J. 


Benetit Life 








in my opinion they are never disap- 
pointed, and furthermore, usually the 
thing that is different hits the spot. 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is no doubt appreciative of 
the space given to the meeting, and as 
an individual I want to record my ap- 
preciation. 
* * * 

Canadian Life Underwriters are ex- 
pecting a great turnout of American 
Life Underwriters at the Toronto Inter- 
national meeting. Do your part in see- 
ing that they are not disappointed by 
attending the convention. 


ROCHESTER-OLEAN AGENCY 

The Phoenix Mutual Life has consoli- 
dated its offices at Rochester and Olean, 
N. Y., and it will in the future be known 
as the Rochester-Olean Agency, under 
the management of A. GC. Edmonds. 
Headquarters will be maintained in 
Rochester, while the present office at 
Olean will be continued. 











465,227 in the same period. 


Insurance. 
estates. 


the aged. 
provisions. 








Seventy-Nine Years of Dacia | 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 
Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 


for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 


HOW TO CLOSE QUICKLY 





Prepare Proper Diagnosis of Prospects 
Needs So Insurance Can Be 
Fitted Easily 





J. G. Young, general agent of tne 
George Washington Life of Charleston, 
W. Va., at Pennsboro, W. Va., speaking 
before the meeting of the agents of 
that company at Charleston recently 
on the subject of quick closing said: 

“Quick closing’ does not follow the 
haphazard rushing of a prospect, but 
it rather follows the agent’s diagnosis 
of the financial and other conditions 
affecting the prospect and the agent’s 
suggestion of the life insurance propo- 
sition in a concise manner so attractive 
that it quickly arouses the definite in- 
terest of the prospect. To illustrate 
this point, I might refer to the fine 
comparison that can be found between 
the pcsitions occupied by the ordinary 
physician and the life insurance sales- 
man. The physician prescribes a rem- 
edy for physical ailment, while the life 
insurance salesman precribes a remedy 
for financial ailment. 

“Therefore, even as it would be the 
height of folly for a physician to pre- 
scribe medicine without first observing 
the symptoms and then diagnosing the 
case for treatment, so would it be a 
similar height of folly for the life in- 
surance salesman to expect to make 
a ‘quick closing’ of an insurance case 
without first obtaining all available in- 
formation affecting it, thus enabling 
him to properly diagnose it and to 
prescribe the financial remedy of life 
insurance of the proper form and of 
the proper amount which would suit 
the situation. I admit that the in- 
surance salesman’s diagnosis may, at 
times, be made incorrectly, even as a 
physician may err in his diagnosis, but 
it can readily be seen that it would be 
best for both, as specialists, to use 
every effort to ascertain what form and 
quantity of the remedy would be re- 
quired to most quickly effect a cure; 
therefore, I believe that if we, as life 
insurance salesmen, will do our best 
to make a correct diagnosis of a pros- 
pect’s situation and then to submit our 
insurance proposition in the language 
of what the proposed policy will ‘do’ 
rather than in the language of what 
it ‘is, we shall meet with greater suc- 
cess in the ‘quick closing’ of life in- 
surance applications.” 





The annual agency convention of the 
American National Insurance Company 
of Galveston is scheduled to be held at 
the home office later this month. The 
company predicts the best meeting It 
has ever held, 
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Industrial Men 
Writing Ordinary 


GREAT FIELD FOR PROGRESS 





Student of the Business Gives Results 
of His Observation in the 
Field 





In an effort to inculcate a desire and 
habit for producing ordinary business 
in the minds of industrial agents, a 
writer in the agency bulletin of the 
American National Insurance Company 
of Galveston, having spent several years 
of observation and study of the indus- 
trial business and the industrial insur- 
ance man, in the following article en- 
deavors to make it applicable directly 
to the industrial man writing ordinary 
insurance. He says: 

The agent controlling an industrial 
debit, we admit, has not as much time 
to devote to the writing of ordinary as 
one who devotes his time exclusively to 
that branch of insurance; yet he has a 
distinct advantage that overcomes that 
handicap and places him practically on 
a par with the exclusive man who be- 
longs to the $100,000 class. You may 
wonder at this statement, but it has 
been demonstrated time after time that 
the man controlling an industrial debit 
can place $100,000 ordinary in a single 
year if he will but take advantage of 
the wonderful opportunity that is al- 
ways within his reach, He controls as 
a rule, a debit of from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred policies. He has the 
opportunity of knowing personally and 
cultivating a lasting business friendship 
with each and every person whose 
name is in his collection book, as well 
as other members who are not insured 
but live in the homes of those already 
enrolled. In a glance it can be seen 
what a valuable asset this should be 
from which to pick up at least a couple 
thousand each week. 

The average agent goes over his debit 
working earnestly and employing his 
best efforts to the securing of indus- 
trial alone; time after time does he 
overlook a good opportunity to write 
ordinary, and time after time you will 
find him underrating his man and writ- 
ing him for industrial when he should 
have and easily could have placed a 
thousand or more. He should weigh 
every case in a balance and find if they 
are not wanting—ordinary. He is the 
balance and should be of the diamond 
edge variety, using his brain to its 
utmost to carefully get the facts of the 
surroundings of these cases that he 
may not underrate’ their financial 
ability. 

Leave No Home Insecure 

A home is much the same as a house; 
it must have a foundation and it is 
necessary to find this foundation and 
thoroughly inspect and examine it lest 
the grim reaper come his way and 
with one sweep of his scythe cast it 
away and allow the home to drop with 
a sudden jar upon the rocks, as it were, 
to be rent asunder. The support of the 
home may be father or husband, son 
or daughter, mother, or even a relative 
who does not live in the home. Re- 
gardless of whom it may be, the agent 
can easily determine and they will 
prove to be the best prospects to be 
found. He should be able to place a 
mental picture before the minds of the 
supporters of the homes wherein he 
collects in such a way that no home be 
left insecure. 

Placing an industrial policy as tem- 
porary protection until financial circum- 
stances will permit an ordinary, is ex- 
cellent taste both on the part of the 
agent and the insured, as half a loaf is 
a hundred times better than no loaf at 
all—but—be sure that he gets the whole 
loaf as soon as possible or some live 
representative of another company may 
want to be more generous than you. 
When you have placed an industrial 
merely as a “nest egg,” be sure that 
you are closely watching the nest lest 
it may hatch and grow, and eventually 


stray into the fox’s lair. You need 
have no fear of a heavy lapse of indus- 
trial from this system. In most every 
case you may with very little argument 
show the advisability of continuing the 
old industrial policy as an immediate 
death benefit, also that the ordinary 
may not be diminished by a portion of 
it being necessarily applied to the ex- 
pense at time of death. 

An industrial man writing ordinary 
is affected in the same general manner 
as the ordinary exclusive man; only 
the conditions vary. He may in the 
same houses where he writes or col- 
lects industrial be able to pick up good 
ordinary prospects that the ordinary 
man could not get as a result of possi- 
bly not even getting a hearing on the 
larger proposition. He should arrange 
his industrial work in such a manner 
that he could have two interviews with 
ordinary prospects each day; five days 
of each week, in order to gain from his 
position what is justly due in earnings 
which otherwise would be ridiculously 
wasted through not having taken ad- 
vantage of the splendid opportunities 
confronting him. If a minimum of five 
interviews should bring $250,000 per yea: 
for a man of mean ability, it may easily 
be seen that two per day would bring 
$100,000 per year. The law of average 
will prevail. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
Get Wise! 

“More interviews—more business.” 





AN AGENT’S PRAYER 

Teach me that my business is to 
write applications. 

Teach me to fit myself for this work. 

Teach me that applicants will not 
come to me but that I must go to them. 

Teach me that I must collect fut 
premiums in cash and must account 
for them promptly. 

Teach me to be industrious and cheer- 
ful, to be a busy business man but not 
a busybody. 

Teach me to be temperate and toler- 
ant, fervent in spirit, but not too zeal- 
ous—not given to overstatement and 
disputation. 

Teach me the value of time, both 
my own and the other man’s, that I 
may not be guilty of wasting it. 

Teach me that I may so conduct my- 
self as to make my competitor beware 
of me. Nay, teach me to so conduct 
myself as to gain my competitor’s re- 
spect and goodwill, to the end that our 
business, which is so much bigger than 
any person in it, may be glorified by 
men and its servants merit their 
esteem. 

Keep me in the paths of the upright, 
help me when I stumble, defend mie 
against wrong-doing and hold me ever 
true to my highest ideal—The Os-Li-Co. 





QUALIFIES FOR ALL 

Howard Alton Lawrence, a Bankers’ 
Life salesman in West Virginia, has 
qualified for the President’s Club, the 
St. Augustine trip, the $200,000 Club 
of that company and in June qualified 
in the Nollen and Flanagan Month in 
the West Virginia Agency. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 














WAR RISK ANNUAL FIGURES 





Veterans Bureau Has $45,515,362 of 
Assets and Surplus of $1,689,499; 
Reinstatement is Solicited 





The United States Veteran Bureau, 
formerly the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau, at Washington, is circularizing 
ex-members of the army and navy who 
are still policyholders in the Govern- 
ment’s Bureau with the request that 
they use their efforts in a _ perfectly 
legitimate way to induce other ex-ser- 
vice men to reinstate their lapsed in- 
surance. 

To support arguments for reinstate- 
ment the Véterans Bureau is distribut- 
ing the annual statement for 1921 of 
assets and liabilities, showing a total 
of $45,515,362 in assets; a surplus of 
assets over liabilities of $1,689,499; and 
$1,750,000 apportioned for the payment 
of dividends during 1922. 

Following is a copy of the annual 
statement for last year prepared by 
Director C. R. Forbes: 


PAN-AMERICAN APPOINTMENTS 

Recent agency appointments of the 
Pan-American Life contain the names 
of Messrs, Gallien and Dewar, general 
agents for Western North Carolina, 
with headquarters at Asheville. Both 
Mr. Gallien and Mr. Dewar have been 
at the home office of the Pan-American 
at New Orleans recently getting ac- 
quainted with company tradition. An- 
other new member of the Pan-American 
force is Robert F. Butts, general agent 
for part of Illinois, with headquarters 
at Springfield. Elmer VanArsdall has 
been appointed general agent of the 
Pan-American and will make his head- 
quarters at Olney, Ill. 


W. A. Hinshaw, agent of the Bankers 
Life Company in Iowa, states that the 
farmers of lowa are offering less sales 
resistance than at any time during his 
career as a life insurance salesman. 
He says that lowa farmers have enough 
money to pay for insurance and not 
enough to feel safe without it. 





Assets 
United States bonds, book value (market value, $45,765,611.16). $42,182,264.87 


Loans to policyholders on policies.... 


Cash on hand 


Accrued interest on bonds............ 
Due from United States Treasury under War Risk Act 
AD CONROE GINOIR eo oc ceiccccncwecctuceas 


751,788.11 
992,822.52 
340,705.85 
703,070.50 
544,710.27 


$45,515,362.12 


Liabilities 
Reserve on all policies in force December 31, 1921 (American 


Experience Table of Mortality, 344% 
Total Permanent Disability Reserve.. 
Reserve on policies lapsed during first year 
Contingent FOBOTVE ...cccccccccdsccce 


Pee CE Ee re $29,387,889.00 
1,133,695.00 

850,097.11 
2,020,954.73 


Commuted value of installments, death and total permanent dis- 


SUIHGY CIATMIG . cn cccccccccccccdeces 


2,133,487.00 


Death and total permanent disability claims in process of settle- 


WAM i aeaccd sc cadobeveeeneeceres 


Premiums paid in advance (discounted value) 


Dividends on deposit 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921........ $10,007,098.20 
New Insurance Paid for 1921.. 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 


The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E, G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S&S. A. 





eh deaesadweened . 20,444,282.00 
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Apportioned for payment of dividends during 1922 
AM other NMWARTIOBs co.cc ceed ccewccns 
Unassigned funds .......-+-ceeee anus 


er) 


1,822,689.00 
3,949,351.90 
1,905.16 
1,750,000.00 
775,793.82 
1,689,499.40 


$45,515,362.12 





Sand—the stuff that an 
The Sand engineer uses on the 
“In His Craw” rails when the wheels 
Man begin to slip. Sand— 
the stuff that you find 
in a game rooster’s craw when you cut 
it open after he’s been killed fighting 
to the last ditch. Sand—the stuff that 
makes a bull dog tackle the biggest 
mastiff that ever growled and hang on 
until the mastiff lays dead at his feet, 
Sand—the stuff that enables a prize 
fighter to take punishing blows and 
bounce back like a rubber ball when 
he is floored. Sand—the stuff that’s in 
the heart of a thoroughbred race horse 
which causes him to answer the pres- 
sure of the rider’s knees for one last 
desperate effort though he fall dead 
just beyond the finish line. Sand—the 
stuff that you find in the craw of every 
real red-blooded fighting man who is 
two-fisted enough to lunge straight out 
for success.—International Life Man, 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
office and place of business 
8 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; Edwin N. Eager, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
number: Beekman 2076. 


poration, 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 





GOLD BOOK AUTHORS 

The Eastern Underwriter is proud of 
the authors who have written articles 
or statements for the Gold Book of 
Life Insurance Selling number of The 
Eastern Underwriter, which will be is- 
sued on August 18, and who will make 
this number one of the most valuable 
publications which has ever been pre- 
sented to the insurance fraternity. 
That men of such rank, authority and 
influence should courteously consent to 
avail themselves of an educational op- 
nortunity of this kind is a tribute to 
insurance journalism, illustrating in a 
effective the im- 
the insurance newspaper 
to the insurance community, and the 
willingness of noted men in the busi- 
ness to assist others in mastering in- 





concrete and manner 


yortance of 
I 


surance problems and in presenting ex- 
periences and opinions in such a way as 
to throw valuable light on the produc- 
tion end. A partial list of the 1922 
Gold Book authors follows: 

President Warren G. Harding. 

President Kingsley, New York Life. 

President Day, Equitable Society. 

President Robinson, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, 

President Walton L. 
Hancock. 

President Fred A. Howland, National 
Life. 


Crocker, John 


Vice-President Fred W. Tasney, Pru- 
dential. 

Vice-President John L. Way, Trav- 
elers. 

Vice-President and Actuary Henry 


Moir, Home Life. 

Vice-President and Actuary John K. 
Gore, Prudential. 

Second Vice-President and Actuary 
Robert Henderson, Equitable Society. 
“ Second Vice-President John A. Stev- 
enson, Equitable Society. 

Percy C. H. Papps, Mathematician 
Mutual Benefit. ; 

Fourth Vice-President James Victor 
Barry, Metropolitan. 

William MacFarlane, 
York Life. 

Alexander 'T. Maclean, Actuary Mass- 
achusetts Mutual. 

Percy H. Evans, 
ern Mutual Life. 

William S. Ashbrook, Agency Secre- 
tary Provident Life & Trust. 

Griffin M, Lovelace, Director New 
York University School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship. 


Actuary New 


Actuary Northwest- 


John M. Holcombe, Jr., Carnegie Bu- 
reau of Research. 
H. I. D. Rice, 
Mutual. 
Joseph B. 
Mutual Life. 
William BroSmith, Counsel Travelers. 


Actuary Connecticut 


Maclean, Assistant Actuary 


Leroy A. Lincoln, Counsel Metro- 
politan. 

Frederick Allen, Counsel Mutual. 

James H. MacIntosh, Counsel New 


York Life. 


John R. Larus, Assistant Actuary 
Phoenix Mutual. 

Dr, W. H. Hazard, editor New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. 


Arthur H. Reddall, advertising man- 
ager Equitable Society. 

Luther B. Little, manager publica- 
tion department Metropolitan Life. 
J. D. Whitney, manager publication 
department, Travelers. 
Leonard C. John, 
Life. 

Vice-President and Actuary J. C, Cam- 
eron, Great Southern Life. 

EK. B. Morris, Actuary, Travelers. 


editor Guardian 


EK. M, Keys, Assistant Actuary, Met- 
ropolitan. 

W. J. Arnette, Fidelity Mutual, Chi- 
cago. 

A. F. GC. Fiske, Metropolitan. 


Joseph J. Devney, Cleveland. 

J. B. Duryea, Penn Mutual, San Fran- 
cisco. 

W035; 
tional. 

Mary Z. Shapiro, Travelers 

Florence P. Clarendon, Home Life 

Corinne V. Loomis, Penn Mutual. 

Earl G. Manning, John Hancock. 

EK. J. Maciver, Prudential. 

Thomas G. Lowry, Equitable Society. 

Carl Secoy, Phoenix Mutual. 


Harrold, editor, Lincoln Na- 


H. W. Hess, Wharton School of 
Finance; S. L. Morton, Connecticut Mu- 


tual, St. Louis; Sam R. Weems, Minne- 
sota Mutual, Dallas; Augustus Stone, 
Travelers, New York; James A, Bu- 
chanan, John Hancock, Cleveland; Rob- 
ert Davidson, Pan-American Life; Al- 
fred E. Sweet, Fidelity Mutual; Thomas 
Harris, Detroit Life; J. C. Talbot, Jr., 
Mutual Benefit; David Marks, Mutual 
Life, Newark; New York City Magis- 
trates Geismar, Reynolds and _ Fish; 
Patrick F. Kielty, Wilkes-Barre, Pru- 
dential; Clarence T. Hubbard, Aetna 
Life, Hartford; Franklin G. Allen, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Baltimore; R. U. 
Darby, Massachusetts Mutual, Balti- 
more; F. W. Heron, Fidelity Mutual, 
San Francisco; Don Keane, Mutual 
Benefit, New York; Sigourney Mellor, 
Equitable of Iowa, Philadelphia; Julius 
H. Meyer, New England Mutual, Chi- 
cago; Charles Sachs, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, New York; H. G. Colton, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Portland, Ore.; F. W. 
Dudley, Metropolitan, Concorn, N. H.; 
Howard S. Power, Phoenix Mutual; 
George A. Ferguson, Columbus Mutual, 
Columbus; Wells, Amicable Life, 
Gatesville, Tex.; Arthur B. Cheynev. 
Continental Life, Philadelphia; Dan E. 


Mason, Equitable Society; W. H. Tenny- 
son, Mutual Benefit; Preble Tucker, 


Union Central; F. H. 
Mutual; 
Alfred 
Atlanta. 


Small, Pacific 
L, F. Paret, Provident L. & T.; 
Newell, Columbian National, 





Howard M. Frost, well-known fidelity 
and surety underwriter, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Euro- 
pean General Reinsurance, Ltd., of 
London, according to an announcement 
by general manager M. G. Nichols who 
is now in this country. Mr. Frost will 
remain in New York and work in co- 
operation with the company’s managers 
here for the present. Fidelity and 
surety lines have been developing so 
rapidly that the company felt the need 
of a larger personnel in this work. 

* * & 


Lawrence Priddy, popular agent of 
the New York Life, with headquarters 
at 120 Broadway, New York City, re- 
cently underwent two minor operations 
in one of the local hospitals. Mr. 
Priddy is getting along nicely and is 
now back at his office. 


Denver Resolutions 
Of Life Significance 


CONVENTION OF FIVE STATES 


What Commissioners Decided Relative 
» Twisting, Reserves and Unfair 
Competitioa 


Resolutions passed last week at the 
Convention of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Colorado, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Texas, of interest 
to life insurance men, follow: 





Twisting 

Whereas, the fraternal societies that are 
enacting legislation placing their membership 
upon adequate rates of contribution with re- 
quired reserves and equitable surrender values 
are entitled to the full co-operation and assist- 
ance of the Insurance Department of the sev- 
eral states; and such societies carrying a large 
portion of the life insurance protectton of the 
great producing class of our citizens are en 
titled to and should be given the same protec 
tion now accorded by statute and departmental 
practice to “legal reserve companies” against 
“twisting” and other unfair methods of com 
petition: 
Now, 
surance 
conference will, so far as 
law of their respective states, 
societies against “twisting” and unfair com 
petition to the same extent as protection is 
extended to other forms of insurance; anc 
recommends that such societies be protected in 
every way against discrimination and_ that 
they be denied no right com- 
petitors. 


therefore, be it resolved that the In 
Departments of the states in this 
authorized by the 
protect such 


extended to 





Unfair Competition 


After being satisfied that the institution 
issuing a policy of insurance is safe, and no 
other kind is knowingly licensed, and after 


approving the policy contract as fair, equitable 
and in conformity with law, and no other kind 
is knowingly approved, the next consideration 


of a supervising insurance official is to see 
that the policyholder gets the best possible 
results for his purchase. 


For a_ policyholder to drop his insurance in 
one institution to take it in another frequently 
results in a loss to him financially or of accrued 
contract benefits or both and seldom, if ever, 
to his advantage. 

We, therefore, condemn the practice of 
“twisting” which usually results from the gain 
that is thereby derived by the solicitor without 
regard to the loss to the insured. To make the 
condemnation effective we recommend that the 
license be revoked of those agents who persist 
in such practices. 

As only such institutions are licensed as are 
believed to be safe, and only such policy forms 
approved as are believed to be fiair. equitable 
and in conformity with law, every institution 
licensed by us is on an _ equality with every 
other one in our view. The permit we grant 
the institution to do business is our commen- 
dation of it to the public. This being so, it is 
unfair competition for any agent to convey the 
impression to any policyholder or prospect that 
any licensed company is not perfectly safe or 
its approved policy forms unfair, inequitable or 
not in conformity with law. 

We, therefore, condemn such practices and 
recommend that the licenses of offending agents 
be revoked, and if it be found that the home 
offices of companies condone such practices, by 
allowing their agents to continue them, after 
the home offices. are advised. the licenses of 
offending companies themselves should also he 
revoked. 


Reserve Laws 

reserves are essential to the safety 
institutions which issue contracts 
benefits for fixed charges, com 
as legal reserve companies. Due 
should be given to current cost 
or continuing, the insurance in 
determining what are proper reserves; always 
keeping in mind that to be equitable current 
expenses should be paid out of current pre- 
miums. 

We. therefore, 


Proper 
of insurance 
giving definite 
monly known 
consideration 
of procuring, 


commend as “Proper Reserves” 
which are safe, sound, scientific and equitable. 

First—For legal reserve life companies. the 
preliminary term method of valuation with no 


greater reserve liability than the Illinois 
Standard. . 
Second—For other classes of insurance insti- 


tutions giving definite benefits for fixed charges, 
a reserve sufficient to reinstate the business 
and no more. A higher reserve is of no benefit 
to the policyholders and enables the institution 
to conceal profits on which taxes otherwise 
might be payable. 


Safety of Insurance Institutions 
Safety of legal reserve insurance 
is not dependent upon size or age. 
test of strength is the institution’s ratio of 
admitted assets to its legal liabilities, assum- 
ing its underwriting practices to be sound. its 
investments good and its rates adequate, which 
are almost invariably the case—the exceptions 
if any, being just as likely to be found among 
old and large institutions as among the young 

and small ones. 

Large institutions have large liabilities and 
old institutions that are strong are not so be- 
cause of age but in spite of it. Size and age 
are mere incidents that in time will be ex- 


institution: 
The real 


perienced by all institutions. 








The Human Side 














a 


DR. CHARLES E. 


a 


ALBRIGHT 


Dr. Charles E. Albright, the former 
hospital interne and assistant medical 
director of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, who, after eighteen months spent 
in Europe, returned to the company as 
an agent and who for some years has 
been the leading insurance agent of the 
West, having sold about $27,000,000 of 
insurance in sixteen years, tells some 
of his experiences in an article in the 
“American Magazine” for August. It 
is a good article for the general public 
because it discusses options, settle- 
ments, income and other slants of life 
insurance, and will put good ideas about 
insurance into people’s heads. A con- 
siderable part of the article is devoted 
to telling how Dr. Albright induces peo- 
ple to have confidence in him. He gives 
several incidents illustrating how insur- 
ance has saved the estates of supposed- 
ly wealthy men and explains modestly 
how certain insurance has been so well 
sold that the prospect bought more than 
the salesman asked him to buy. Sev- 
eral interesting paragraphs from this 
article follow: 

“[ set out to convince people that | 
was the one from whom they could 
safely buy insurance. I found, however, 
that being worthy of confidence was 
not the whole thing. It is equally neces- 
sary to let people know, in the right 
way, that you are worthy. This can 
best be done indirectly. It is ineffec- 
tive merely to tell a man that he should 
have confidence in you. The proof, to 
be convincing, must be of another kind. 
It must consist, not so much of what 
you say, as of what you do, and what 
you are known to be, 

“Every man resents being forced into 
a line of action by somebody else; but 
he enjoys the satisfaction of arriving 
at his own decision and acting on it. It 
is my experience, then, that whatever 
you have to sell, you do not help your 
case or increase the buyer’s confidence 
in you by being over-eager, or insis- 
tent.” 

* * o 


Elmer E. Schmidt, former special 
agent of the National Surety, has be- 
come associated with Harold G. Hol- 
combe, Connecticut general agent at 
Hartford. Mr. Schmidt graduated from 
the company training school and was 
assigned to New York State territory, 
where he has been successful in pro- 
moting the interest of that company. 
The Holcombe agency has supervision 


over the entire State of Connecticut 
and offers an excellent field for ex- 


pansion. 
= « ~ 


Elwin W. Law, western manager of 
the Royal, has been elected a member 
of the Round Table Club in Chicago. 
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Fire Insurance Cost; 
Problem of Reduction 


IMPORTANT 





FIGURES GIVEN 





Analysis of Expenses Should Be From 
State-to-State Standpoint; 
New Chart 


By E. G. RICHARDS 


All fire insurance costs and prices are 
dealt with upon a percentum basis. The 
fact that the fire waste of the United 
States or the expenses for transacting 
fire insurance in the United States 
amounts to a vast sum, lacks definite 
meaning until those sums are placed in 
conjunction with the values affected or 
the amount of insurance carried. <A 
premium rate is the price per $100 of 
insurance against possible loss by fire. 
Such rate should consist of three ele- 
ments—lst, the average fire cost of a 
risk in its class; 2nd, the average ex- 
pense cost of transacting the business 
and, 8rd, a profit. If, as at present 
agreed upon, 8% of the premium be 
recognized as a fair profit, the remain- 
ing 92% of the premium should consist 
of the average fire-cost (about 52%) and 
expense-cost (about 40%) as shown by 
the experience of the fire insurance com- 
panies. But it is of very great import- 
ance that fire and expense costs be re- 
duced to their lowest practical limit. 

Controlling National Waste 

The national fire waste can be con- 
trolled more largely and effectively by 
the public than by the companies. The 
lessening of that fire waste and there- 
fore of the fire costs to the property 
owners must in large part be accom- 
plished 

First—By the very best building ordi- 
nances; 

Second—Continual improvement in 
fire-fighting facilities of towns and cit- 
ies; 

Third—By official investigation into 
all fires; and 

Fourth—Unfailing punishment for 
those responsible for fires caused by 
criminal carelessness or incendiarism. 

The companies can co-operate in this 
work by means of fire prevention work 
as they are now doing, but the best of 
all fire prevention work within the pur- 
view of the companies is by penalty 
charges in the make-up of the insurance 
rates for defects wherever they may be 
found, of bad construction of buildings, 
inefliciency in care and cleanliness and 
for other known fire hazards; but most 
important of all by due recognition in 
the rate for those moral and financial 
conditions which breed fire loss. Ade- 
quate charges made for such dangerous 
tendencies as well as for actual fire loss- 
cost resulting therefrom, would be pow- 
erful and effective means for decreasing 
fire waste. The way is open and thor- 
oughly practical for such a change in 
rate-making methods. 

The losses in the United States as re- 











ported to the National Board by its 
member companies are classified both 
as to occupation and cause and when 
scientifically compiled, such records, if 
placed in the hands of the rating 
authorities, would furnish the informa- 
tion needed for apportioning those 
losses class by class to each group of 
assured in proportion to his or their re- 
sponsibility. If this be done those in- 
surers who are free from such unfavor- 
able conditions will secure their insur- 


fire waste of the United States is due creased from 20 to 30%. That reduc- 


to incendiarism, criminal carelessness 
and other preventable causes, those who 
are responsible for unpreventable losses 
only, should not be compelled to pay 
any portion of that cost. 
Fire Waste 
It is an encouraging fact that the an- 
nual ratio of fire-cost per $100 of pre- 
miums has decreased during the past 
fifty years, for in the thirty years pre- 
ceding 1900 the fire loss to premiums 
paid averaged about 63% but in the 
succeeding twenty years down to 1921 
the general trend of fire loss has been 
increasingly favorable as will be noted 
from the chart of fire losses in the 
United States which follows: 





CHART OF FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES FOR FIFTY YEARS 1871-1920 
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These figures do not include marine and motor. 


ance at a minimum of cost, but the rat- 
ing schedules now in use, which are 
based upon estimated but not experi- 
ence costs, provide charges for physical 
conditions only and those charges are 
supposedly made sufficiently high to 
cover all fire costs both physical and 
moral! As more than one-half of the 
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From the foregoing statistics it will 
be evident that during the past fifty 
years the ratio of fire losses to pre- 
miums paid in the United States has de- 
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tion in the ratio of fire loss is due in 
no small measure to the improved fa- 
cilities for extinguishing fires and the 
country-wide fire prevention work that 
has been carried on in recent years. 
Expenses 

The trend of expense ratios during 
this period has of necessity been up- 
ward. The expense question in fire in- 
surance is largely one of economics; the 
law of supply and demand will and must 
determine very largely the expenses 
necessary for the conduct of the busi- 
ness. It has been stated by the presi- 
dent of the National Board that the ex- 
penses of the companies for the year 

(Continued on page 24) 


YARNALL QUITS “COMMERCIAL” 





Goes With “Journal of Commerce” in 
Philadelphia; “Commercial” Again 
Without Insurance Editor 
James V. Yarnall, insurance editor of 
the New York “Commercial” since 
March, 1921, has joined the correspon- 
dence staff of the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” and will represent that news- 
paper in Philadelphia. He was born in 
that city and worked on several news- 
papers there, as well as having been 
publicity bureau manager of the Phila- 

delphia Chamber of Commerce. 

The news that Mr. Yarnall will retire 
from journalism in this city was re- 
ceived with particular regret by mem- 
bers of the William Street Club, where 
Mr. Yarnall has been a bulwark. His 
acquaintance with the placers and 
many of the brokers and younger men 
in the insurance offices was large. Mr. 
Yarnall, who is a particularly enterpris- 
ing young man, started out to put 
Messrs. Crawford and Leonard of the 
“Journal of Commerce” staff into a 
side street. As was the case with many 
newspaper men who got into automo- 
biles and tried to drive the “Journal of 
Commerce” car off the highways, from 
the days of Chauffeur Ballard down, it 
was the “Journal of Commerce” car 
which did the wrecking, and frequently 
the other car was not even insured. In 
the present case Chauffeur Yarnall suc- 
ceeded in getting an insurance policy, 
and from his rival at that. The New 
York “Commercial” is now looking for 
an insurance editor. 








DEAN 80 YEARS OLD 
A. F. Dean, for many years manager 
of the western department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, president of 
the Round Table Club, and author of 
the Dean Schedule, is 80 years old. 





A. |. BREWSTER RESIGNS 
A. Irving Brewster, advertising man- 
ager of the National Liberty, formerly 
advertising manager of the Home, has 
resigned. 


Effective August 1, an increase in 
the rates for Sports Liability policies 
has been promulgated by the National 
Bureau. The new rate is $5.00 for one 
year, $12.50 for a three year policy. 
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Secretary Millard 
On Use and Occupancy 


ANALYZES’ FERTILIZER LOSS 





Points Out What Should and What 
Should Not Be Considered in 
Adjustment 


An interesting letter on a loss under 
use and occupancy, recently sent by 
Secretary Millard, of the Continental, 
contains points of wide interest to ad- 
justers. The letter follows: 

We are in receipt of your letter con- 
cerning the procedure followed in the 
adjustment of the Use and Occupancy 
loss on the plant of .....--.---eeeeeee 
Fertilizer Company at ........2.+0-e065 
where the appraisers were selected and 
a committee appointed to acquaint the 
appraisers as to the manner in which 
they should proceed to arrive at the 
amount of the loss, which committee 
desired to submit to the appraisers the 
entire question of liability of the com- 
panies under Use and Occupancy in- 
surance, viz., to construe the contract, 
which submission Mr. ............. or 
the Adjustment Bureau refused to per- 
mit, holding that only the question of 
time should be submitted; therefore, 
only the question of time required to 
restore the premises was passed upon; 
it is stated that it was found that the 
assured’s actual loss by suspension of 
business was approximately $300,000, 
with insurance of $100,000; that the 
fertilizer plant’s producing tonnage 
was entirely destroyed and ‘the as- 
sured, at an expense to themselves of 
$40,000, put up a temporary plant, the 
operation of which plant showed an 
actual loss, due to the fact that the 
price of materials had fallen greatly 
below that at which they were taken 
back from the insurance companies and 





due also to the increased expense over 
that of the regular plant, and you ask 
if Use and Occupancy insurance 1s 
meant to cover such expense loss and 
loss of net profits, or whether it in- 
sures solely quantity production. 

Use and Occupancy is not a coverage 
of quantity production, but production 
is a factor in the process of ascertain- 
ing the profit realized therefrom, which 
is the value to the assured of the use 
of a property and is what Use anda 
Occupancy insurance is intended to 
cover. 

Coverage of expense which continues 
from which no benefit is derived, is 
an additional coverage and is to be 
considered with profit in ascertaining 
if on total prevention the per diem 
loss of profit and the expense equals 
or exceeds the limit of the companies: 
per diem liability. If so, the companies 
are liable for the per diem for the 
length of time that there is a total 
prevention of production, and for a pro 
rata part of that amount for each day 
of partial prevention corresponding 
with the percentage of reduction in 
production. 

WG. eta N a thers caletaes very properly 
refused to allow the contract to be 
construed by appraisers, as it is plainly 
worded and speaks for itself. 

As regards operations which were car- 
ried on after the fire at a cost to the 
assured of approximately $40,000 and 
at a considerable loss to the assured: 
That cost and loss should not have 
been considered in the adjustment of 
the claim as it did not reduce the 
liability of the companies for loss of 
profit on production. The companies 
were not concerned in the excess of 
loss over the per diem liability named 
in the policies, arrived at by dividing 
$100,000 by three hundred or three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, according to the 
provisions of the policy. 

The inability of the assured in this 
case to recover their actual loss was 
due to short insurance. 
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U. S. Fire, Colonial 
And Guaranty Merge 


TRANSFER OF MANY AGENCIES 








United States Will Show Strong Finan- 
cial Statement With Over 
$4,000,000 Surplus 





One of the most interesting transac- 
tions in the fire insurance field in 
several months past was set forth in 
the announcement this week of the 
completion of arrangements for the 
merger of the United States Fire, 
Colonial Assurance, and Guaranty Fire 
and the absorption of the latter two 
companies by the United States. 

According to the formal statement 
regarding the deal signed by Henry 
W. Brown & Company, Edward FE. Hall 
& Company, and R. Bleecker Rathbone, 








i] Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1922 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..... cae $ 600,00 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 


liabilities ....... 188,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
Total ............$3,135,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 
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Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
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FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital 2 6kscés. ck $1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 


Total occicescese.10517 442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 
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THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CoO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,000,000 

Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,938 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ..... 


267,721 
851,855 


Total ...........$4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 
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preliminary action looking to a merge1 
of the three companies was taken at 
several meetings of their directors 
within the past few days. Following 
the consolidation of the Colonial and 
the Guaranty, long under the success- 
ful management of Edward F. Hall & 
Company, there will be a subsequent 
merger with the United States. 
To Issue Strong Statement 

Following the conclusion of the 
merger the new company will bear the 
name of the United States Fire Insur- 
ance Company and will issue a strong 
financial statement. This will show a 
capital of $2,000,000, a surplus of about 
$4,000,000 and assets in excess of $15,- 
000,000. The management of the 
United States will be continued under 
Crum & Forster thus increasing the 
facilities of the organization. 

“Arrangements have also been com- 
pleted to the mutual satisfaction of all 
interested parties,” the announcement 
says, “whereby the present agencies 
of the Colonial and Guaranty will ba 
transferred to the following: 

“Assurance Company of America of 
New York. 

“British General Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of London, England. 

“Century Insurance Company, Ltd., 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

“Dixie Fire Insurance Company, of 
ireensboro, N. C. 

“Independence Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Underwriters at American Lloyds, 
of New York. 

“These six companies will continue 
their joint operating offices at 110 Wil- 
liam street, New York City, the same 
as heretofore, but with increased facili- 
ties to take care of the former business 
of the two merged companies and such 
other business as may be acceptable.” 





NIAGARA SUES TWO BANKS 
New York Institutions Made Defendants 
in Action to Recovery on 
Alleged Forgeries 





The National City Bank of New York 
and the National Bank of Commerce of 
New York were made defendants in 
two suits brought by the Niagara Fire, 
bringing to light thirty-six alleged for- 
geries said to have been perpetrated in 
the settlement of insurance claims in 
the Hopkinsville, Ky., district. The Na- 
tional City Bank is named in claims 
based on nine settlements and the Bank 
of Commerce on twenty-seven. 

The total amount asked by the plain- 
tiff is $44,689, with interest from June 
6, 1918, to February 8, 1922, because of 
the banks’ guarantee of endorsements. 
In each case it is shown that the names 
of beneficiaries to whose order the 
checks or vouchers were drawn were 
forged. 

The briefs do not name the culprits, 
nor go into any details as to the alleged 
deceipt which was practiced success- 
fully both against the policyholders and 
the company, but compose merely a 
civil action for the recovery of damages. 
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Underwriters Discuss 
Warehouse Hazards 


STEPS TO REDUCE DANGERS 





Measures Taken to Strengthen Posi- 
tion of Fire Insurance Companies 
in Regard to Warehouse 
Hazards 





A joint committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Warehouse Committee of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and the Survey Committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters held 
a long session in the offices of the latter 
organization late last week to discuss 
ways and means of strengthening the 
position of various fire insurance com- 
panies in the city regarding the in- 
crease in fire hazards, particularly per- 
taining to storage warehouses and simi- 
lar buildings, J. W. Nichols, of the 
Queen, acted as chairman. 


Not only are fire insurance circles in 
New York becoming thoroughly aroused 
as to the increase of hazards through 
the storage of prohibited goods, care- 
lessness, and similar causes, but fire 
preventive organizations in other cities 
throughout the country as well. As a 
prominent fire company official said this 
week: “The disastrous Jane street fire, 
resulting from the explosion of magne- 
sium powder, has done more to stir fire 
insurance circles of the country than 
anything else could possibly have done.” 


Only Two Companies Violate Law 


Investigations made during the past 
two weeks by the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the storage ware- 
houses of Greater New York have failed 
to unearth any other companies be- 
sides the two who were stricken from 
the approved list of the board men- 
tioned in last week’s issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. Despite this fact, in- 
vestigations are still going on and 
probably will for some weeks to come. 

Thus far the fire insurance companies 
interested in the Jane street warehouse 
fire have been unable to make any 
investigations of the catastrophe itself, 
due to the extreme damaged state of 
the building and the danger of falling 
walls, 

In speaking about the investigation 
proceedings, an official of one of the 
most interested companies involved in 
the fire, and who is carrying a large 
amount of the insurance on the goods 
stored in the ruined building, said that, 
outside of the District Attorney’s office, 
no one had made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the fire thus far. “No one knows 
about it as yet, as a matter of fact, 
particularly regarding the amount of 
loss sustained on account of the fire, 
or whether the liability has been accu- 
rately fixed,’ he said. ‘No reliable 
figures have been given out as to the 
loss itself and no decision has been 
rendered as to the fixing of the blame 
or whether the assurers of the various 
goods stored will lose their insurance 
due to the storage of explosives in the 
building in question. All statements to 
the contrary are purest conjecture.” 

Assurers Will Not Lose 

It appears to be the consensus of 
opinion of managers of loss depart- 
ments of the various fire insurance com- 
panies that, while the contract of the 
assurer storing the magnesium powder 
will be cancelled, that other assurers 
of stored goods in the building will be 
able to recover the full amount of their 
insurance and will not be held in any 
way to blame. 





NEW DELAWARE COMMISSIONER 

William J. Swain, of Bridgeville, for- 
merly State Treasurer and in 1907 Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
has been appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Delaware by Governor Denny 
to serve as the successor of the late 
Horace Sudler until the third Tuesday 
in January next, when the Insurance 
Commissioner chosen at the next gen- 
eral election will enter upon the duties 
of the office. 
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PROTECTION AND 
THE HOME 


To provide the kind of insurance protec- 
tion characteristic of America’s Largest 
and Strongest Fire Insurance Company— 


To render to agent and assured, the kind 
of insurance service expected of a leader— 


To exhibit at all times that fairness and 
promptness in adjusting losses which have 
earned its splendid reputation— 


These are the standards prescribed for 
The Home of New York in keeping with the 
place it occupies in the business of insurance. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Legal Opinions 
On Warehouse Fire 
POLICY MAY NOT BE ABROGATED 








Eminent Insurance Lawyers Cite Law 
Covering Jane Street Fire 
Case 





“There is no ‘mystery’ about the 
status of the insurance companies or 
of the assureds in the Jane street fire 
warehouse case, although certain cir- 
cles in the insurance world might like 
to have it appear that way.” Thus 
spoke a legal fire insurance authority 
tu a representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week when discussing 
the legal aspects of the case. Accord- 
ing to this authority, as well as some 
other prominent fire insurance lawyers, 
the matter, like many others of a simi- 
lar nature, is simply a question for the 
courts to decide, 


“I see no reason why this affair 
should be shrouded in mystery,” the 
lawyer said, “for the law is plain. If 
the insurance company consented to 
have explosives stored in the assured’s 
warehouse then the policy would not be 
void and the assured would be entitled 
to his insurance. The hazard in such 
a situation would, of course, be great 
and the rate high. Policies of this kind 
are often peculiar. For example, if the 
company does not consent to having 
any other explosive stored in the build- 
ing except gunpowder, then the assured 
could store no explosive but gunpowder 
there, or his policy would be void in 
vase of fire if due tu that explosive, but 
not if on account of the gunpowder. It 
it is shown that the warehouse com- 
pany in question had stored magnesium 
powder and the fire insurance company, 
or companies as the case may be, had 
consented to the storage of this powder, 
then the policy would not be void and 
the assured would be entitled to re- 
cover the full amount of his insurance, 
It is just a question as to consent. This 
will not be known, however, until the 
conditions of the policy are made pub- 
lic.” 

All Storage Policies May Be Void 

It was the opinion of the lawyers 
interviewed that the storage of magne- 
sium in the premises of the assured 
with the knowledge of the warehouse- 
men might make void all policies of 
other persons who had their goods de- 
stroyed while stored there on account 
of the fire. This would be the case, 
they declared, unless it was otherwise 
provided by agreement that they should 
not be held liable for loss or damage 
occurring while the hazard was _ in- 
creased by any means within the con- 
trol or knowledge of the assured, or 
“any usages or customs notwithstand- 
ing there is kept, used, or allowed on 
described premises, fireworks, Greek 
fire, phosphorus, explosives, etc.” 

If the policies were taken out by in- 
dividuals covering the storage in the 
warehouse of their goods, “the storage 
of explosives by the act of the ware- 
housemen without their knowledge 
would not validate the policies, but the 
increase of hazard with the knowledge 
of the warehousemen would validate 
the policies secured by each individual 
in his name.” 

New York Laws Cited 

The attorneys directed attention to 
the laws of the State of New York cov- 
ering the storage of explosives in ware- 
houses as affecting the Jane street fire. 
The New York standard public policies, 
they said, prohibits the storage of ex- 
plosives in warehouses and all policies 
providing that they are so stored are 
void. Where the hazard is increased 
without consent of the fire insurance 
companies by the warehousemen, the 
policies are also void. Any form of 
magnesium stored in the Jane street 
warehouse without the consent of the 
companies or their knowledge thereto 
would make the policy void. The law, 
they said, was explicit upon this point, 
and, whether or not the insurance com- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Howell, Travis And 
Chorn Ran Convention 


AFTERMATH OF DENVER MEET 





Radical Men Who Were in Saddle 
Expect to Have Another Con- 
ference in Fall 





“The rump convention” of the insur- 
ance commissioners of Colorado, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Missouri, Wyoming and 
Texas, held in Denver last week, at 
which resolutions were passed largely 
of a fire insurance nature, and taking a 
position generally antagonistic to stock 
companies and favorable to reciprocals, 
was the principal subject of discussion 
in insurance offices this week. The con- 
ference was dominated by Commis- 
sioner Travis, of Kansas, who retires 
in January; by Charles F. Howell, 
vealled the master mind of the recipro- 
cals and inter-insurers; by Walter K. 
Chorn, former Missouri commissioner 
and sympathizer and co-worker with 
Howell; and some representatives of 
life companies in Kansas and Missouri 
who feel that they have not gotten a 
square deal from the main commission- 
ers’ convention. Commissioner Coch- 
rane, of Colorado, made an opening and 
closing talk only, and was not radical. 

Messrs. Bullion, Scott, Hyde and 
Forsyth (Wyoming) were present but 
not orating. It is reported that Scott 
(Texas deputy) was in Colorado on a 
vacation, Those who watched the meet- 
ing believe that the reciprocal law reso- 
lution was the creation of Commissioner 
Hyde, and the rating bureau resolution 
was fathered by Commissioner Travis. 

To Meet Again 

Mr. Howell is of the opinion that the 
conference was of the first importance; 
that it will make its mark in the com- 
missioners’ annals; and he _ believes, 
along with Colonel Travis, that there 
will be another conference along the 
same lines when the cool weather 
comes, at which the resolutions will be 
hatched into legislative measures. 

The general opinion among commis- 
sioners in the East is one of regret that 
the convention was held, as it will give 
the impression that the commissioners’ 
convention is a body divided in its 
counsels; and there is some resentment 
at the unspoken inference that the bulk 
of the commissioners are antagonistic 
or unfriendly to any faction of legiti- 
mate insurers. Among company officials 
the attitude is that of casual observa- 
tion, and they are not talking for pub- 
lication. 

The Resolutions 


Eleven resolutions in all were passed, 
some of unusual length. A resolution 
on profits was a criticism of the action 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in recommending 
that the reasonable minimum under- 
writing profit of stock fire companies 
should be 5%, with an additional 3% 
for conflagration hazard. The Denver 
resolution on this subject concluded as 
follows: 

“In view of the fact that it is ad- 
mitted that the average cost, including 
acquisition, administration and other 
costs, exceeds 40% this feature, 
therefore, becomes quite important and 
should be considered fh rate making. 
It is our recommendation that a fair 
and reasonable profit be allowed and 
that same be based upon the actual 
capital invested, that any amount al- 
lowed on account of conflagration haz- 


“ard be held in a separate reserve for 


that purpose and in fixing rates due 
regard be given to all necessary and 
actual expense of operation.” 
Extracts from other resolutions fol- 
ow: 

Reciprocal Law of Exclusion 

We recommend the enactment of a 
Jaw in each of our states in substance 
as follows: 

“Whenever an insurance carrier dom- 
iciled in and licensed to do business in 
this state and having not less than 
$100,000 of admitted assets, in excess 
of its legal liabilities ig, by the laws 
of any other state or by departmental 


ruling, precluded from doing business 
in such state, then the insurance car- 
riers domiciled in such other state 
shall be excluded from doing business 
in this state. Herein capital stock 
shall not be deemed a liability. Should 
the official of this state having super- 
vision over insurance carriers, fail or 
refuse to enforce this law, any insur- 
ance carrier dcmiciled in this state may 
bring proper action before the Supreme 
Court of this state as a court of original 
jurisdiction to compel him to do so.” 
Fire Insurance Rates 

Be it resolved that a committee of 
three members of this conference be 
appointed by the chairman to investt- 
gate the subject of fire insurance rates 
with the view of determining whether 
or not statistical data from the fire 
insurance companies and rating bu- 


reaus may be more readily collected 
and fire rates more reasonably adjusted 
through rating bureaus created and ope- 
rated by the states. 
Annexes 

Resolved, that this conference looks 
with disfavor upon the practice of es- 
tablishing underwriters’ annexes, es- 
pecially so where no reports are made 
and no license issued to them by the 
Insurance Department, 

Attacks on Reciprocals 

We emphatically condemn advertis- 
ing campaigns and propaganda insti- 
gated by any one class of insurance 
organizations, the purpose of which is 
to tear down or injure another class. 
We believe such to be harmful to the 
business of all classes as a whole, and 
if carried on at length will ultimately 
bring discredit to all. This resolution 


has particular reference to the char- 
acter of advertising campaign conduct- 
ed and reprehensible methods adopted 
by certain persons recently, and this 
conference goes on-record as favoring 
adequate legisiation to prevent such 
practices and in favor of the revocation 
of the licenses of companies who aid 
and encourage such practices through 
contributions or otherwise. 
Method of Calculating Underwriting 
Profits 

Resolved, that in calculating under- 
writing profits of fire insurance com- 
panies for the purpose of fixing rates 
under state supervision the proper fac- 
tors to use are: 1, Net premiums re- 
ceived. 2. Net losses paid. 3. Net ex- 
penses paid. Any underwriting profits 
should be determined by deducting net 
losses plus expenses from net premiums 
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He proposed to give policy holders at the 
expiration of each policy a dividend of ten 
per cent of the premium, which, however, 
was to be deducted from the premium to 
be paid on renewal of the policy: in other 
words, a ten per cent rebate on all renewals. 
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Once a Mutual — In Name Only 


The same William Holdredge, the visionary 
sea captain, who devised the fire department 
charitable plan upon which the Fireman’s 
Fund began its career, also promoted the 
Home Mutual—upon a similarly unique plan. 
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Upon this plan the Home Mutual was found- 
ed in 1864; but Holdredge’s rebate idea was 
never applied. The company was known, 
however, as the Home Mutual until 1900. 


Then, with a growing disfavor toward mu- 
tuals and a realization on the part of the 
company’s officers that the title was a mis- 
nomer, as the company never had done a 
mutual business, the corporate name was 
changed to the Home Fire and Marine In- 
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received, and underwriting losses de- 
termined by deducting net premiums 
from net losses plus net expenses; all 
calculations based upon an experience 
of not less than five years. 


Compensation 

It is the sense of this conference, and 
we hereby recommend that each state 
organize an independent rating com- 
pensation bureau duly and _ properly 
supervised by the State Insurance De- 
partment, and that no rate shall be 
promulgated or approved until the 
aforesaid state compensation rating 
board has approved such rate. 


Write Largest 
Burglary Policy 


STATE SECURITIES 





COVER 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Re- 
quests Policy for $26,000,000 
Against Burglary From 
Rankin & Barrett 





A burglary policy in the sum of $26,- 
000,000 has béen executed and delivered 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
by the Nationa] Surety and associated 
companies at the request of Hon. Chas. 
A. Snyder, State Treasurer. The policy 
covers securities contained in the vaults 
at the State House in Harrisburg. 
Rankin & Barrett, surety brokers asso- 
ciated with the National Surety, with 
offices at 115 Broadway, New York, con- 
trol the policy. 

This is the largest burglary line that 
has been written in the history of the 
burglary business and written by the 
youngest firm of surety brokers in the 
United States, Rankin & Barrett, or- 
ganized on June 19, 1922. They were 
former supervisors in the field for the 
National Surety. The first month of 
their organization they wrote over $50,- 
000 worth of premiums and their pro- 
duction for the second fiscal month will 
be at least 25% higher. The firm spe- 
cializes on contract bonds, but contract 
bonds lead to burglary insurance and 
burglary insurance to other lines. 

William B. MeNiece, former special 
agent for the National Surety in the 
Middle West and in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed service man 
for the growing organization of the 
agency. Joseph A. McAndrew, also a 
former field man for the company, has 
been added to the service men, 





NEW ACQUISITION COMMITTEE 





Eastern Union Appoints One to Analyze 
Means for Reducing Expenditures, 
Especially Excess Commissions 





The Eastern Union has: appointed its 
actuarial committee to act as the spe- 
cial committee on acquisition costs, 
which was ordered to be appointed by 
a vote of the Union at the June meet- 
ing. Those who will serve on this com- 
mittee follow: 

O. E. Schaefer, Westchester, chair- 
man; E. S. Arthur, Great American, 
vice-chairman; CC. Weston Bailey, 
American; Guy E. Beardsley, Aetna; 
R. M. Bissell, Hartford; George G 
Bulkley, Springfield Fire & Marine; E. 
T. Cairns, Fireman’s Fund; R. C. Chris- 
topher, Caledonian; E. C. Irvin, Fire 
Association; F. W. Koeckert, Commer. 
cial Union; John Kremer, Insurance 
Company of North America; Wilfred 
Kurth, Home; George M. Lovejoy, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford; A. G. Martin, Northern 
Assurance; W. Ross McCain, Aetna; 
G. A. Russell, Hartford; F. C. White, 
Hartford, and James Wyper, Hartford. 

It is planned that the Eastern Union 
committee will later confer with similar 
committees from other underwriting 
organizations and also with a commit- 
tee that has been appointed by the 
Western Union to delve into the diffi- 
culties of excess commissions, the one 
sore spot in the whole matter of ac- 
quisition costs. It igs felt fairly gen- 
erally that expenses in other directions 
cannot be reduced considerably until 


Minnesota’s Rebuke 
To Denver Conference 


NO NEED FOR GATHERING SEEN 





Commissioner Wells Thinks Old Or- 
ganization of Commissioners Com- 
petent to Handle All Questions 





It develops that Commissioner Wells, 
of Minnesota, recently appointed, could 
not see the conference of insurance 
commissioners of a handful of states 
held in Denver, and he turned down 
the invitation to attend, as well as an 
invitation to have companies in his 
state send representatives. His letter, 
addressed to Commissioner Cochrane, 
of Denver, follows: 

My Dear Commissioner:—I have for 
acknowledgment your letter of July 8, 
together with the enclosures therein 
mentioned, and desire to thank you for 
including me in the invitation to the 
conference in Denver on July 21. I re- 
gret that I am unable to accept your 
kind invitation for several reasons. The 
invitation does not indicate the nature 
of the conference, except that the pur- 
pose is “to devise reasonable and legiti- 
mate methods for the upbuilding of in- 
surance institutions in the various 
states.” 

The purpose of the conference is, of 
course, one of the purposes for the 
existence of insurance departments, and 
to that extent I am, I assure you, very 
much interested. You are no doubt 
aware that I have just recently been 
appointed commissioner of insurance of 
this state and that I am not personally 
acquainted with many of the supervis- 
ing officials. Nevertheless, my connec- 
tion with this department for more than 
a year last past has caused me to ob- 
serve the workings of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
which, in my opinion, is the predomi- 
nating organization of supervising offi- 
cials of any character in the country. 
From these observations I am led to 
conclude that if you and the other gen- 
tlemen who have signed the invitation 
referred to have any matters of such 
interest as indicated, they should be 
presented to the National Convention 
for consideration and action, and that 
any effort toward the decentralization 
of the present organization should be 
frowned upon by all of those interested, 
unless there is something radically 
wrong with the present organization, 
which I do not find is claimed. It is 
my earnest desire to co-operate with 
you and your department, and with the 
commissioners and departments of all 
of the other states, not merely three or 
four, and endeavor to maintain the rela- 








HYDE STUDYING EXPENSES 

Insurance Commissioner Hyde of 
Missouri is conducting his own investi- 
gation into the reasonability of acqui- 
sition costs of fire insurance under- 
writing. According to orders sent to 
all insurance companies licensed in 
Missouri each company was to furn:sh 
the Commissioner by August 1 with a 
report showing the commissions and 
other allowances paid to local agents, 
likewise the expenditures incurred in 
the way of salaries and expenses of 
state and special agents. Originally 
the Insurance Department sought this 
information from the Western Actuarial 
Bureau but was informed that the only 
source of knowledge was from the in- 
dividual companies. 





VANDERVEER GETS MECHANICS 

E. B. Vanderveer, of Brooklyn, has 
been appointed Western district agent 
of the Mechanics of Philadelphia, one 
of the Firemen’s of Newark group. Mr. 
Vanderveer represents several other 
strong companies and writes nearly all 
fire, casualty and allied lines. 








living costs come down, but commis- 
sions are an item wholly within the 
control of the insurance companies 
themselves so that the attack for the 
curtailment of expenditures is being 
centered on this point. 


tionships between the Minnesota Insur- 
ance Department and the departments 
of other states established by my pre- 
decessors, and I cannot, therefore, be 
a party to any action tending to detract 
from the efforts of the National Conven- 
tion. 

For the above reasons you can read- 
ily see that I must decline your invita- 
tion, also beg leave to be excused from 
sending out the invitations you sent me 
to forward to the various insurance 
companies maintaining home offices in 
Minnesota. GEO. W, WELLS, JR., 

Commissioner of Insurance. 





WANTS HOME OFFICE FIGURES 

The Illinois Insurance Department 
occasionally manages to display a rare 
degree of brilliant ingenuity. Espe- 
cially in summer months when the ordi- 
nary demands of business hours are 
fewer do the quick thinkers set to 
work to devise puzzling questions for 
insurance companies. The latest prod- 
uct emanating from the Department is 
a request forwarded to all admittea 
foreign companies writing business in 
Illinois to supply the department with 
a home office financial statement on 
the American form as of September 30, 
1921. This request, it seems, should 
serve to solve the unemployment ques- 
tion in England and the remainder of 
Europe temporarily. 





JAMES CLUNES DIES 

James Clunes, home office manager 
of the fire and life departments of the 
London Assurance, died suddenly on 
Monday of this week in London, Born 
in 1847 in Edinburgh, he entered insur- 
ance at an early age and for more than 
forty years has held the responsible 
position he occupied at the time of his 
death. Mr. Clunes will be remembered 
very favorably by American insurance 
men who met him on his several visits 
to the United States, the last being in 
1921, when he came to appoint John H. 
Packard manager of the United States 


branch to succeed the late Manager 
Case. 
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STEWART ON COMMITTEE 
In accordance with the provistons of 
the McGinnies law, enacted by the Leg- 
islature of 1922, providing for a state 
standard building code for the con- 
struction and equipment of places of 
public assembly and amusement, under 
the supervision of the N. Y. State Indus- 
trial Commission, State Industrial Com- 
missioner Henry D. Sayer today named 
a committee of twenty to prepare rules 
and regulations to govern the construc- 
tion and equipment of such places. 
These rules when promulgated, will be 
presented to the Industrial Board of the 
State Department of Labor and when 
adopted by the board will be known as 

the State Standard Building Code. 
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Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 


and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your’ company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practicai 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 


the business. 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 


keenly regret its loss.” 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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Speaks— 


“When a man comes to me for a 
loan on his property, there are three 
things I want to know. The first is 
about his character; has he a repu- 


tation for integrity, business ability, - 


and a strict sense of responsibility ? 


“Then I want to know the value 
of his property, of course. That is 
the security behind the loan. 


“Third, and it is important, I want 
to know how well his property is 
protected. Fire insurance, of course, 
is essential. There are mighty few 
property owners without it. But 
there are other ways in which a 
building may be destroyed—dangers 
of loss which should be guarded 
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against by means of insurance. 


“For instance: it might be blown 
down by a tornado, or wrecked by 
an internal explosion. It might stand 
in the path of a mob on mischief 


bent. If a man is insured against 
loss from these sources, it is a pretty 
good indication that he is disposed 
to take no chances, and that is al- 
ways a good recommendation for 
credit. 


“When I find a man who has an 
unquestionable character and valu- 
able property which is completely 
protected from loss, by insurance in 
a strong stock company, I know he 
is good for a loan.” 


This is an excellent argument for any insurance agent to use 
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No Booze Decision 
By N. Y. Department 


MATTER FOR COURT TO SETTLE 








Reports That State Insurance Depart- 
ment Had Made Ruling on Still 
Hazard Denied 





Reports circulating in fire insurance 
circles this week to the effect that a 
ruling had been made by the State In- 
surance Department regarding the dis- 
claiming of liability on the part of uu 
insurer where a fire had been caused 
by the explosion of an illicit whiskey 
still on the premises without the knowl- 
edge of the assured have no foundation. 
Frequent fires of late throughout the 
country from this cause had given rise 
to rumors that, not only the New Yor« 
State Insurance Department but other 
departments also, had made rulings 
covering such cases. It is not true in 
the case of this state. 

Attempt at Ruling Failed 

In speaking about the matter to a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer this week one of the department 
officials said that an attempt had been 
made sometime ago to have the New 
York superintendent make a ruling of 
this nature, but the department had re- 
fused to do so on the ground that a case 
wherein a fire had been caused by the 
presence of a still on the premises 
whether with or without the knowl- 
edge of the assurer was a matter for 
settlement by the courts. 

The case referred to in question was 
that of the former Long Beach summer 
resort known as “Castles-By-The-Sea.” 
This cabaret-restaurant and hotel was 
formerly owned by the late Vernon 
Castle and his wife, Irene, the dancers, 


but was sold after Mr. Castle was killed 
during the war. The new purchaser 
was a pugilist who used the restaurant 
as training quarters and club house for 
his followers. A fire there was traced 
to the explosion of an illicit still. The 
assured claimed that he had no knowl- 
edge of the still although an insurance 
company alleged that it had proof that 
he did. An attempt was made to have 
the Department rule upon the case, but 
it concluded to “wash its hands of the 
matter,” holding that it was purely a 
matter for the courts to decide. 


Jane Street Fire Tenants Not 
Responsible 

Statements made of late that the 
tenants of buildings such as the Jane 
street warehouse would lose their in- 
surance on account of the fact that 
explosives had been stored there and 
resulting as a direct cause of the fire 
were considered ridiculous at the In- 
surance Department. If the assured is 
found to be responsible, however, and 
investigation is now being made wu 
show that such was the case and knew 
that explosives had been stored there 
at the time of the fire, then this con- 
stitutes a direct breach of warrant and 
would result in loss of insurance. 

No rulings have ever been given by 
either the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters or the National Board up- 
on this matter both organizations hold- 
ing in concurrence with the State In- 
surance Department that cases of this 
kind should be decided by the courts. 





ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE TALKS 





Writes Letter to New Jersey Insurance 
Commissioner About Insurance 
and Liquor 





The following letter, calling attention 
to the extra hazardous conditions, en- 


dangering life and property, being cre- 
ated by illicit distilling, was sent to the 
New Jersey Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance by the Assistant State 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 


“At frequent intervals we read in the 
press of losses of life and property 
caused by explosions of illicit stills 
operated in cellars, outbuildings and 
rooms of tenement houses, sometimes 
followed by destructive fires. 


“Some fire insurance policies exempt 
the insurance company from liability 
for damages caused by such explosions, 
‘unless fire ensues, and, in that event, 
for the damage by fire only,’ while 
others allow nothing whatever for dam- 
ages caused by such explosions. 


“The point in my mind is that great 
numbers of stills have been installed, 
contrary to law, in private residences 
and other premises, especially in sec- 
tions of our cities occupied chiefly by 
foreign-born population, and are ope- 
rated by ignorant persons under ex- 
tremely hazardous conditions. 

“Owners of buildings and the other 
tenants ought to be warned of this dan- 
ger and that they cannot collect insur- 
ances for damages directly caused by 
explosions. 

“The insurance companies can effect 
a reform by classing as extra hazard- 
ous any premises containing alcohol 
stills and refusing to insure them, and 
by inserting a clanse making void the 
policy if an alcohol still is installed on 
the premises. 

“It is the duty of the state, rather 
than of a private citizen, to take up this 
matter with the insurance companies, 
so as to protect landlords and neigh- 
boring tenants from this menace caused 
by persons who for greed wilfully vio- 
late the laws of the nation and the 
state.” 


GETS BRITISH GENERAL 





Central Fire Office, Inc., Adds Another 
Company for Metropolitan 
District 





To the long list of companies repre- 
sented by the strong Central Fire Office, 
Inc., is added another this week, the 
British General of London, for which 
the office will be metropolitan district 
agent. This company is well estab- 
lished in the United States, having as- 
sets, as of December 31 last, of $839,- 
326 and a surplus to policyholders of 
$438,114. Under the: guidance of the 
Central Fire Office, which during the 
first six months of 1922 wrote $604,630 
in premiums, the British General is cer- 
tain to participate in some of the best 
business that can be written here. The 
office is one of the most aggressive 
agencies on William street and has es- 
tablished a name for getting ahead 
under any conditions that may prevail 
generally throughout the fire under- 
writing field. 

NEW CALIFORNIA AGENCY 

A new agency has been opened in 
the Detwiler Building, Los Angeles, by 
Detwiler, Going & Howdershell, repre- 
senting the Columbia of New Jersey, 
Westchester Fire, and Phoenix Indem- 
nity. James W. Going, for many years 
well known in the fire insurance field in 
Topeka, Chicago, and San Francisco, is 
the vice-president and general manager. 





SUED FOR $50,000 

Three suits have been brought in the 
Circuit Court in Camden, N. J., aggre- 
gating $50,000, against Samuel Floren- 
tine, a passenger motor bus owner and 
operator, as the result of an accident 
on July 27, 1920, at the crossing of the 
West Jersey and Seashore Railroad and 
Morgan street in Camden, 
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Button Disapproves 
Two Profits Forms 


VIRGINIA COMPANIES CENSURED 








Commissioner of, Insurance in Virgi- 
nia Notifies Underwriters Associ- 
ation to Continue Rating 





Profit insurance forms issued by the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and by the North River Fire and United 
States Fire have been disapproved by 
Colonel Joseph Button, Commissfoner 
of Insurance of Virginia. The asso- 
ciation has been requested to continue 
its rating and filing service to the two 
companies which had been discontinued 
because they had filed profit insurance 
forms not in conformity with its regu- 
lar ones. A hearing upon the matter 
was also held last week at the com- 
missioner’s office in an attempt to 
straighten out the matter. 

During the years of the World War 
the forms of insurance against the loss 
of profit on account of fire, and par- 
ticularly in vogue during the inflation 
period following the war, provided the 
payment of a per cent of profit, which 
was stipulated in the form. The amount 
which an assured could collect under 
this form in the event of loss was 
determined by the application of this 
percentage to the value of the mer- 
chandise destroyed. “Since this was 
a valued form,” the commissioner says, 
“it was, of course, contrary to the 
fundamental of insurance, which is in- 
demnification.” 

Form Still Unchanged 

While the form to which the com- 
missioner objects is written in Vir- 
ginia in such a manner as to allow 
for the determination from the accounts 
of the assured of the percentage of 
profit, it is still in force and unchanged 
in that the determined percentage is 
applied to the value of the merchandise 
destroyed in ascertaining the amount 
of the loss. This particularly holds 
true at the present time of the form 
used by the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association through the Virginia 
Inspection and Rating Bureau and the 
form used by the two fire insurance 
companies. Both of the concerns took 
issue with the association and contin- 
ued to write “gross profits’ at the 
contents rate, which, according to the 
rules, should be written, the commis- 
sioner contends, either as use and oc- 
cupancy insurance or at three times 
the contents rate. 

After having given careful considera- 
tion to the forms used by the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association and 
the two companies Commissioner But- 
ton is of the opinion that both forms 
are fundamentally wrong “since any 
form that provides indemnification 
against loss of profits must of neces- 
sity take into consideration the length 
of time for which the assured is forced 
to suspend business and whether or 
not he is sustaining an actual loss on 
the merchandise destroyed.” 

Element of Time Should be Considered 

The commissioner states his opinion 
that a form to properly cover against 
loss of profit and commissions, should 
be so drawn as to take into considera- 
tion the element of time and to prevent 
collection thereunder unless actual loss 
of profits has been sustained. He is 
further of the- opinion that it is er- 
roneous to assume in any way that the 
amount of merchandise destroyed is an 
indication of the amount of loss to 
profits which the assured has sustained; 
that it is a better method of insuring 
profits would be to bring the form in 
line with the determination of profits 
under the use and occupancy form now 
used in Virginia and generally else- 
where, which allows a more elastic ad- 
justment and is not based on the 
amount of the merchandise destroyed. 


SCHWARTZ A LIVE WIRE 





Places Advice, Aeroplane, Personal 
Services, Gasolene and Whatnot 
at Clients’ Disposal 





S. Nicoll Schwartz, of 80 Maiden 
Lane, lacks no ambition in offering ser- 
vice to his clients. Each month come cir- 
culars from the Maiden Lane headquar- 
ters containing sound advice with re- 
gard to life insurance, automobile in- 
surance and other lines. Now and then 
a comical note is inserted by way of 
dramatic relief. Note the following 
extractions from the circulars on “What 
to Do in Case of Fire’ and “Summer 
Reflections”: 

“To give my clients still more insur- 
ance service I have become a licensed 
public fire insurance adjuster, and in 
case of necessity, will be able per- 
sonally to handle the adjustment of 
fire claims. 

“Matches and kerosene sent, express 
prepaid on request.” 

And; 

“In case of fire, telephone Wadsworth 
2715. While I put on my panties, pay 
no attention to the arguments or prom- 
ises of the 687 fire insurance adjusters 
who are swarming around you, and 
each one of whom assures you—confi- 
dentially—that he had just come from 
a game of poker with the Fire Marshal. 

“When I have arrived, and have got 
back my breath, I'll tell you exactly 
what to do. And if you'll act on my 
advice, you'll be much better off than 
if you won't. 

“Now then—Set ’er off!” 

Some service, say we! 


MILWAUKEE INVESTIGATION 





Fire Hazards in Schools Being Specially 
Investigated By Bureau Under 
Direction of L. A. Van Toor 





Fire hazards in the City of Mil- 
waukee, particularly in the public and 
private schools, are being carefully in- 
vestigated by the Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau of the Milwaukee Fire Depart- 
ment as a result of the vigorous cam- 
paign being promulgated by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
other similar organizations. It is also 
a result of the recent report on school 
building fire hazards compiled by the 
fire prevention division of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the _ publicity 
given to the reports of that organiza- 
tion’s investigations, together with the 
co-operation from Milwaukee insurance 
company officials and agents. 

It is said that a shake-up in the Fire 
Prevention Bureau is imminent and 
that this is indicated by the appoint- 
ment of L. A. Van Toor to the head of 
the bureau, who was formerly its assis- 
tant chief. Captain J. B. Reik, secre- 
tary of the department bureau, and 
Fire Chief T. A. Clancy were members 
of the Association of Commerce divis- 
ion committee whose’ investigations 
gave the first actual proof that long- 
suspected fire hazards existed in the 
city’s schools. 


TO MEET AUGUST 7. 

The next regular meeting of the 
Suburban New York Field Club will 
be held at the Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn, August 7, at noon. 





CRUM & 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., 
New York 


United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 


HINES BROS., Managers, Texas Department, McKinney, Texas 











Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 
the open sesame 


to every courtesy 
within our power. 








Room with de- 
tached bath 81.50 
and $2.00 


Sr feet Private bath $2.50 
‘ and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON 8ST.—Eeast of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 














THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1982. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its i 
agement, and the management of TH 

VER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. LEY, Vice-President 


E. 8. {AR bi decretary 
WILLIAM MOR: ON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORE 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gon. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
% WILLIAM STREET, REW YORE 








218th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANOH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFICO DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 








Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 





46 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 














307 FOURTH AVENUE 


Nation- Wide 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty— Automobile Insurance 
acilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


ADEQUATE - CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 
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Historical Development of-the Fire 
Engine From London Fire Until Today 








Part 1 
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Under the heading of “Fire Fighting, 
Past and Present,” the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ monthly publica- 
tion, “Safeguarding America Against 
Fire,” in the current issue publishes 
both an exhaustive and picturesque his- 
tory of the development of fire extin- 
guishing apparatus. Tracing organized 
fire fighting from the date of the great 
London fire in 1666, the article sketches 
the progress accomplished during each 
succeeding generation until the present 
time, when fire fighting has become 
such a highly developed science that 
the demon monster fire is nearly always 
brought quickly under the control of 
its attackers. 


” 


Following is the first half of the his- 
torical sketch published in “Safeguard- 
ing America Against Fire’: 

Any list of the world’s famous thor- 
oughfares, pretending to completeness, 
would be almost certain to contain 
many familiar names ranging in time 
and place from the Roman Appian Way 
to New York’s storied Fifth avenue; 
and it would be almost equally certain 
to omit all mention of a quaint little 
by-street, tucked away in the center of 
London, bearing the commonplace name 
of Pudding Lane. Yet Pudding Lane, 
despite its unassuming appellation, de- 
serves a permanent place in the world’s 
remembrance, for 1 was in a frame 
house fronting on that street, and shar- 
ing with its neighbors a state of ad- 
vanced decrepitude, that the twin in- 
stitutions of Fire Insurance and Organ- 
ized Fire Fighting may be said to have 
been born. 

Fire broke out in that tumble-down 
structure on September 2, 1666, and, 
before it was subdued, devastated 436 
thickly settled acres during four days 
of steady burning. This was the me- 
morable Fire of London. 

When the smoke had cleared and re- 
building commenced, certain long heads 
began to do some solid thinking. They 
had seen this awful thing happen once. 
What, they asked themselves, was to 
prevent its recurrence? Was there no 
way to mitigate suffering in the future 
such as they had but lately witnessed? 
These and many other questions they 
studied. Finally one of the number—a 
certain Nicholas Barbon—hit upon 
what was then the entirely new idea 
of applying the principle of insurance 
to real property; in short, of Fire In- 
surance, 

Twelve months after the catastrophe 
a company was formed to insure such 
property; others followed, and in order 
to protect their interests, they set about 
organizing really efficient (for those 
days) fire-fighting establishments. These 
establishments they called Fire  Bri- 
gades. Contrasted with the highly de- 
veloped fire departments of modern 
cities—with their fire prevention bu- 
reaus, and with their powerful gasoline 
engines, water towers, aerials and 
chemicals, all brought into play, when 
needed, by the pulling of a hook in a 
fire alarm telegraph box—these old 
brigades were indeed poor, ineffectual 
organizations. Nevertheless, they con- 
stituted the best fire defenses that had 
so far been known. 


In the Beginning 

If the testimony of one Pliny—an ob- 
servant Roman with a strong bent for 
jotting down bits of contemporary in- 
formation—may be relied upon, organ- 
ized fire fighting of a kind existed in 
Rome during the first century of the 
Christian era. In fact, on the day that 
Nero chose to give his celebrated violin 
recital, over a burning Rome, certain of 
his subjects, styled matricularii, who 
were especially versed in the use of the 
fire bucket and the operation of a crude 
hand-pump, were doing their utmost to 


— 


,guench the flames which so inspired 


their Emperor. These matricularii, who 
doubtless performed divers other tasks 
when not engaged in attacking fires, 
had been organized by Caesar Augustus 
into seven cohorts of a thousand men 
each—for even then the population of 
Rome stood at two millions. 

On down through! the Middle Ages, a 
few European cities here and there 
knew the schooled fire-fighter. In Lon- 
don, before the conflagration, firemen 
of a sort did exist. But it was the 
Great Fire itself, through its develop- 
ment of fire insurance and the brigades, 
which made the subject of fire fighting 
a serious study and its practice a sepa- 
rate vocation. 


The London Fire Brigades 

These fire brigades, formed then by 
the insurance companies, flourished 
throughout the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth centuries, and 
during all that time remained the only 
organized system of fire defense in the 
City of London. Before many years 
had passed, five important insurance 
companies were maintaining private fire 
brigades, whose members were called 
“Water Men.” 

“Starting,” as a poet of the period 
has recorded, “from short and broken 
snooze, each sought his pond’rous bob- 
nail’d shoes,’ on the sounding of the 
alarm by the town-crier, and proceeded 
post-haste to the scene of fire, It was 
the custom for each brigade to fight 
only those fires originating in or spread- 
ing to property insured by the company 
employing them. To prevent time be- 
ing wasted,” therefore, in combating 
flames that did not concern them, the 
insurance companies designed and 
caused to be hung above the doorways 
of structures in which they were indi- 
vidually interested, fire-marks or house. 
plates. By these house-plates the sev- 
eral brigades responding to an alarm 
were enabled quickly to identify ‘com- 
pany property,” and to set about the 
task of extinguishing the flames. In- 
deed, so firmly rooted did this policy 
of laissez-faire become that the men of 
“disinterested” brigades, if perchance 
they arrived first upon the scene, usual- 
ly stepped back to await the coming of 
the proper brigade, meanwhile allowing 
the property to burn without hindrance 
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$700,000 Capital 





Fifty-One Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 


1922 


Surplus $750,401 








—doubtless to the dismay of the prop- 
erty owner. 

These brigades, in time, grew to be 
extraordinarily skilled in extinguishing 
fires, considering the timited equipment 
at their command. This equipment con- 
sisted, in the main, of little more than 
a few lengths of stout hempen rope 
and a varied assortment of iron hooks, 
leather bags and axes. Rude _ hand- 
pumps and an awkward mammoth 
syringe, with which to spray the flames, 
made their appearance before long— 
the forerunners of the modern pumping 
engine and connected hose. After 1750, 
the flexible hose—invented by the 
brothers Van de Heyde, of Amsterdam, 
Holland—came into use; but it was 
made of leather, not, as today, of fabric 
and rubber. Scarcely less interesting 
than the way they worked is the man- 
ner in which these doughty “smoke- 
eaters” of two centuries ago were uni- 
formed. The members of each brigade 
possessed a distinctive company livery 
for both dress and service wear. As 
might be expected, the dress uniform 
was the more resplendent of the two 
and, typically, included a brilliant blue 
or flaming scarlet jacket, and a pair of 
ample plush breeches. It is recorded 
that, thus splendidly arrayed, they made 
a showing at public functions no less 
brave than at their daily routine. 

Proposals were made from time to 
time that these independently operated 
brigades be merged and placed under 
the direction of one head, in the inter- 
ests of economy and efficiency—a sug- 
gestion to which most of the property 
owners of that day were probably not 
unalterably opposed—but the individual 
companies, jealous of the distinction its 
firemen had earned, were loath to re- 
linquish it. Finally, however, in 1825, 
three leading companies, the Sun, the 
Union and the Royal, did unite their 
fire brigades, placing them under a sin- 
gle superintendent; and shortly there- 
after two others, the Atlas and the 
Phoenix, entered the alliance. 
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FIRE INSURANCE’COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 








ASSETS 
$4,237,718 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,520,346 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 








The movement had taken hold. Seven 
years later, most of the London bri- 
gades united to form the London Fire 
Engine Establishment, which continued 
to be the city’s sole dependence until 
1865 when, with the passage of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act, the 
staff, stations and equipment were taken 
over by the municipal authorities. The 
burning of the Houses of Parliament in 
1834 was without doubt a strong con- 
tributing factor in promoting the legis- 
lative inquiry which culminated in 
municipal control of fire-fighting. 

Early American Fire-Fighting 

While in the early Colonial days some 
of the American fire insurance com- 
panies, patterned upon their English 
prototypes, adopted and made use of 
house-plates to identify property upon 
which they had assumed the risk, there 
appears to have existed no organization 
comparable with the London brigades, 
Records show that some of the early 
companies employed men who attended 
fires in property bearing their marker, 
but these men were merely salvagers of 
property, working independently of the 
volunteer firemen, and did not concern 
themselves with fire extinguishment. 


One of the first records of municipal 
action in America in regard either to 
fire fighting or fire prevention dates 
from 1659, in which year the thriving 
Dutch colony of New Amsterdam, under 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant, purchased 
and distributed 250 leather buckets and 
a supply of ladders and hooks. Public 
documents of that remote day speak 
also of a tax of one guilder for every 
chimney in the town being imposed, to 
provide for the maintenance of this 
elaborate equipment. Watchmen were 
appointed, who made their nightly 
rounds in groups of three or four, 
charged with the responsibility of 
guarding the slumbering community 
against such disturbers of the peace as 
groggy Dutch sailormen, foraging pigs 
and incipient fires. By some, these 
patrols were known as “Prowlers,” by 
others, as the “Rattle-Watch,”’ from 
their habit of sounding the alarm by 
means of a rattle such as later genera- 
tions adopted for celebration on Elec- 
tion Day. (It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that the route taken by these 
early Manhattan firemen-police led 
down the cowpath—then known as 
Horse and Cart Lane—past the present 
site of 76 William street—the home of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers.) The post of fire chief seems to 
have originated, at least in this country, 
with the appointment, in 1689, of a 
“Brent-Master” to supervise the fight- 
ing of fires in the little town that was 
to become New York. 


(To Be Continued) 





HANSA MAY ENTER STATES 

The Hansa Insurance Company, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, may enter New 
York and other states following recent 
inquiries as to the entrance require- 
ments. Being principally a marine com- 
pany, it is expected that that will be 
the chief line written if the company 
enters the United States. The Hansa 
was organized in 1905, has a capital of 
5,000,000 krona, a reserve of 1,000,000 
krona, and total assets amounting to 
nearly 17,000,000 krona, 
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W. J. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT WALTER ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT FRANK FOUNTAIN, SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


FOUNTAIN-CAMPBELL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
LADYSMITH, WISCONSIN April 24, 1922. 


The Lloyd—-Thomas Co., 
1128 Wilson Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Gentlemen: 


The adjusters representing the various insurance companies 
accepted all of our figures, and the adjustment is entirely satisfactory 
to us. Your maintenance summary was taken as a basisS without any objec-— 
tions. As we are insured up to about 90% of the full value and as 
there was some salvage, our full loss was paid. 


We are glad to be able to advise you that your appraisal has 
been very valuable to us in this particular case. 


Yours very truly, 


FOUNTAIN—CAMPBELL LUMBER CO. 
FF: MR 














The |loyd-Ihomas Co. 


HE ‘“‘tatmosphere”’ of the letter is that of ease— RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 
@r| the ease naturally arising from the feeling of 1128 Wilson Ave., Chicago :: 120 Broadway, New York 
Je | real and full security. @ A letter from the Cincinnati Milwaukee Pittsburgh Indianapolis 


: ‘a e St. Louis Des Moines Minneapolis Memphis 
i! agent or broker would reflect the satisfaction Cleveland Detroit Buffalo Kansas City 


an 4 e e s ” 

UN Ail of having had considerable to do with the pro Creennsens (pancreas 

tection of an esteemed client and a substantial line through VY 

the recommendation of a Lloyd-Thomas certified appraisal, The full confidence of the insurance fraternity is well worth every enteavor to deserve 
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Article of E. G. Richards 


(Continued from page 13) 


1921 reached the probable ratio of 
44.31%. In the absence of state reports 
of business for that year the ratio 
stated has been accepted for the pur- 
pose of this article and for the chart 
which follows: 

This chart represents the expenses 
for the past fifty years. The ratio of 
35% for the first thirty years is a close 
approximate. For the succeeding years 
from 1901 to 1919 inclusive the ratios 
were derived from the tables found in 
the annual reports of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York. 
(From the charts given in this article of 
both losses and expenses, automobile 
and marine business has been elimi- 
nated.) The five subdivisions of ex- 
penses year by year, do not appear in 
any published statistics but are essen- 
tially correct. 


Expenses—1871-1921 











INCORPORATED 1868 1922 


* Che Standard Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


15% greater. Thus a company in 1891 
with one million dollars premium in- 
come (gross less only return premiums) 


though losing then not over 10% over- TOTAL ASSETS A 2 rs - $1,559,363.71 
head on the business reinsured, suffered TOTAL LIABILITIES a 2 . 935,524.08 
so small a loss because of the small NET SURPLUS d a as) o 623,839.01 
volume of*reinsurance that the effect 





was hardly appreciable on the total ra- 0. J. PRIOR, President 
tio of expense cost; but in 1920 the 


company with one million dollars pre- 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 



































miums (gross less return premiums — 
only) in reinsuring 25% of those pre- 
miums, increased the ratio of total ex- INCORPORATED 1720 


pense upon its retained business at least 
4% because of the loss of overhead R 

costs on the premiums ceded to the re- (0) a XC ail e SSurance 
insurer.* The effect of reinsurance y 

upon the expenses of the fire insurance 


company is a matter well worth careful LONDON, ENGLAND 


wena. : United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
83 Maiden Lane, New York United States Manager 












































Depart- 
Agents’ Taxes, Special Agents mental ———— —- 
Compensa- Licenses and Associa- and Adjust- and Home 
Year tion Fb tions ments Office ae . 
1871-1900 17.50% 2.25% 1.40% 4.15% 9.70% 35.00% C | d | ¢ f S tl d 
"1901 20.25. 270 150 3.35 8.20 36.00 aiedonian insurance v0. OF Scotian 
1902 20.25 2.75 1 3.45 8.30 36.25 TOUNDED 1685 
1903 20.30 2.60 1.88 on ee pe “THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
1904 20.50 2.40 1.55 135 15 .95 
1905 20:35 2.80 1.90 4.05 8.20 37.30 UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
1906 20.10 2.55 1.74 ins oe ao Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
1907 20.90 2.53 1.91 10 : 37.5 
1908 20:85 2 50 158 441 8 26 37 60 CHAS. H. POST, U. 8. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 
1909 20.63 2.70 1.61 4.47 8.50 id NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1910 20.95 2.85 2.00 4.19 8.91 38.5 
1911 21.10 2.57 1.58 4.76 9.38 39.39 Gelden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
1912 21.00 3.57 1.65 4.08 9.03 39.33 
1913 21.55 3.46 1.90 3.70 8.93 39.54 
1914 20.90 3.51 1.95 3.51 8.78 38.65 
1915 21.50 4.09 2.13 3.68 8.40 39.80 
1916 20.80 4.05 1.95 3.80 8.02 38.62 S ] 
1917 21.05 3.70 1.85 3.61 7.04 37.25 urp us 
1918 21.12 4.75 1.71 3.75 6.91 = e - 
1919 21.50 5.41 1.95 4.55 9.32 42.75 i C t 
1920 21.85 5.05 2.00 4.10 8.37 41.37 Ine apacl VY 
1921 22.40 5.40 2.57 4.20 9.74 44.31 


Represent U. S. Averages 

It must be remembered that these 
ratios represent United States aver- 
ages; but if these expenses were further 
subdivided state by state a wide dif- 
ference in ratios of expense costs would 
be noticeable, for in some states taxes 
as well as other expenses are very 
much heavier than in others. Such sub- 
division by states would also show more 
definitely where reductions are most 
needed or more practicable. Of the five 
subdivisions of expenses for each year 
as shown in the chart, the first three 
(that is, agency compensation, taxes 
and board expenses) are almost entirely 
the outcome of percentage charges upon 
premiums, but the balance of expenses 
are in the nature of fixed or overhead 
charges. There can be no question as 
to the vital need of reduction in taxes, 
licenses and fees but such expense is 
beyond the control of the companies and 
any change for better or worse will 
come about through legislation. The 
other expenses are essentially company 
matters and are under the direction of 
company managements concerning 
which rigid economy should be prac- 
ticed, but the ratio of expense can be 
reduced comparatively little for reasons 
that will be apparent to the student of 
fire insurance economics. 

To the rapid growth of reinsurance 
in recent years is attributable in part 
the increase in the expense ratios of 
the companies. Thirty years ago the 
amount reinsured by the companies was 
scarcely 5% of the premiums. In 1920 
the amount of reinsurance placed by the 
companies had increased to fully 25%. 
Now, when it is considered that the 
company ceding reinsurance gives its 
managerial and supervisory services to 
the reinsurance company free, or nearly 
free of cost, the effect upon the expense 
account will be evident, for the reason 
that the commission consideration for 
reinsurances will average scarcely 30% 
whereas the cost of placing the business 
upon the books when all expenses are 
considered, is at present at least 10 to 


In the experience of the writer rein- 
surance is not an unmixed good, for not 
only does it increase the ratio of ex- 
pense upon the retained business but, 
what is perhaps of greater importance, 
tends to relax or weaken the judgment 
of the underwriter in the selection of 
his business. If the stock fire insurance 
companies of today wrote only their full 
retained lines, accepting no business for 
reinsurance purposes, the _ business 
would be greatly benefited in more ways 
than one and there is no doubt but what 
every company could with safety and 
advantage write for its own account 
much heavier net lines than is now its 
practice to accept. Witness the Manu- 
facturers Mutual Insurance Companies 
which reinsure none of their business! 
. Increase in fire prevention service has 
also increased the expenses of doing 
business but fire prevention work has 
undoubtedly caused a definite decrease 
in loss ratio. An illustration of the op- 
eration of extensive and thorough loss 
prevention service may be found in the 
published records of a prominent boiler 
insurance company, the business of 
which has reached large proportions. 


*Without doubt exception from this statement 
could be made in the case of Reinsurance Bu- 
reaus that cede back to their members all re- 
insurances received. 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONTREAL 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINNIPEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 











Its underwriting record for the past ten 
years shows a loss ratio of 9% but an 
expense ratio of over 76%. Prevention 
work in the fire insurance business is 
tending in the same direction, to a re- 
duction in loss ratio and an increase in 
expense ratio. 

yenerally speaking a decrease in the 
expenses of the fire insurance compa- 
nies should not be sought for from a 
United States standpoint. A close an- 
alysis of present expenses state by state 
(and in the matter of agents’ commis- 
sions even more minute territorial sub- 
divisions) will be necessary to a wise 
handling of this question. Such analy- 


sis will be simplified when every com- 
pany compiles its expenses upon a uni- 
form plan and especially when no com- 
pany carries expenses of any nature to 
its loss account, 





Kansas may be next to pass a com- 
pulsory insurance law for’ taxicabs, 
jitneys and buses if an effort now being 
made in the state legislature meets 
with a favorable response. The act 
contemplated would cover all such ve- 
hicles operating within the state, thus 
being more complete than the New 
York state law which covers only cities 
of the first class. 
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A man writes me a letter and asks 
how he can learn to sell insurance, and 
the answer is easy—by selling ’em. 
When I was a kid I learned to swim 
by trying; a text-book might have 
helped a little on the side, but strug- 
gling and floundering about at reguar 
intervals in four feet of real water is 
the best way, especially if you have 
a big brother to push you under once 
in a while. A while ago in Chicago I 
attended the banquet of an organiza- 
tion devoted to selling propaganda and 
listened for two hours to a nationally 
known sales exponent tell us how to 
sell goods and service. 

He reminded me of the time when we 
used to take a pail of water and swing 
it around our heads so fast that never 
a drop was spilled. At the time it 
seemed like a miracle that, consider- 
ing the pail was chuckful, not a particle 
escaped. 

It was the same way with this spean- 
er. He evidently knew the selling game 
from Alpha to Omega, and perhaps 
could give cards and spades even to 
Charlie Schwab and then sell steel all 
around him, but, strange to say, with 
all his information, he couldn’t “spill” 
any of it on his hearers so that they 
could go forth and gather in more 
business. 

I’ve seen a professional golf instruc- 
tor stand on a tee and explain to a 
beginner the rudiments of the driving 
swing for two hours (at two dollars 
per sixty minutes) and even then the 


poor duffer couldn’t knock the ball forty 
feet. 


Where do you suppose Christy 
Mathewson first learned the rudiments 
of pitching ball so he could fool the 
biggest stick men in the league? In 
a baseball school, or through hard ex- 
perience in a vacant lot? Old School- 
master Squeers in “Nicholas Nickleby” 
had the right idea. “Spell window,” 
said he to the faltering youth. “Good! 
Now go and wash it.” Good practical 
stuff that. If you are young and wish 
to learn to sell go out after subscrip- 
tions to popular periodicals; try to sell 








AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION 





Special Agents Attend Three 
Gathering Where Business and 
Pleasure are Blended 


Day 





The Agricultural held a three day 
special agents’ gathering last week at 
the home office in Watertown, N. Y. 
About twenty-five men attended from 
all over the country. The first day of 
the convention. July 25, was spent in 
discussing subjects in the interest of 
the company. Among the speakers 
were B. C. Scudder, manager of the 
New York Binding Office who addressed 
the fieldmen on New York brokerage 
business, and E. W. Schauffler of Ap- 
pleton & Cox, who made interesting re- 
marks in connection with marine in- 
surance. In the evening the party 
motored to Alexander Bay where a 
shore dinner .was served. William 
Phillips, New York suburban special 
agent, furnished considerable entertain- 
ment by piano playing and singing. 

The second day some officials enter- 
tained the visitors by a motor boat 
trip through the Thousand Islands 
making a _ short stop on Canadian 
ground for refreshments. A picnic din- 
ner was served in the evening. 

The third day was spent in field 
sports, baseball, tennis, golf, and other 
games. 


at a fair price your old lawn mower 
to the new neighbor. Get the local 
agency for a new non-burnable stew 
pan and see how many housekeepers 
will become favorably convinced by 
your sincerity and sales rhetoric. Learn 
to sell by selling and as to what you 
start in with, it may be matches or 
mouse traps, for human nature is the 
same in the household or the corner 
grocery as it is in the holy and be- 
rugged sanctum of the railroad presi- 
dent or captain of industry. 

You do not have to be glib of tongue 
to successfully sell. You need not be 
a master of argument or be possessed 
of “personal magnetism” or be six feet 
tall. Your mainstays should be per- 
sistent effort and the feeling that nobody 
living is big enough, or rich enough, or 
powerful enough, to put you on your back. 
Of course, if a spellbinding lecturer on 
the “science of salesmanship” shouta 
happen to visit your town and the price 
of the tickets is nominal, you might 
risk going to hear him talk, but don’t 
on any account believe more than half 
of what he says and be very careful 
about trying out any of his own per- 
sonal methods or suggestions, particu- 
larly on a prospect who may have either 
an irascible temper or a big dog. 

Learn to sell by selling. It’s the 
safest rule in the end. 


Hipage oe 


ROYAL AGENT PASSES AWAY 


The Royal Fire this week announces 
the death of Sullivan Thorne Sparkman, 
who was its special agent in Columbia, 
S. C,, after a brief illness. Mr. Spark- 
man was born in South Carolina in 1869 
and was a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. For prac- 
tically all of his business life he was 
in the service of the Royal, first in its 
southern department at Atlanta, and 
then as special agent in South Carolina 
for seventeen years. A widow, a son 
and two daughters survive him. 
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PLATTSBURG AGENTS’ ADVT. 





Publish List of Mutuals That Quit Busi- 
ness Last Year; Total Reaches 
Fifty-two Companies 





In their co-operative advertising cam- 
paign the Plattsburg, N. Y., agents have 
used as a convincing exposition of the 
superior strength of stock insurance 
companies a list of mutual companies 
which “turned over and died” during 
1921. The list is long and imposing 
enough to frighten any careful insurer 
from touching insecure protection. 

Following is a partial list of mutual 
companies “busted” last year, contain- 
ing fifty-two names, one for each week: 

American Automobile Indemnity Ex- 
change. 

American Indemnity Exchange. 

Arizona Mutual Auto. 

Automobile Insurance Association of 
America. 

Automobile Insurance Association, 

Auto Protective Association. 

Bankers’ Auto Insurance Association. 

Central Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change. 

Central .Casualty Underwriters. 

Coal Operators Mutual of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Columbian Automobile Underwriters. 

Crescent Auto Protective Association. 

Employers’ Mutual Insurance and 
Service Company. 

Farmers and Merchants Auto Inter- 
Insurance Exchange. 


More than a Century of Service 


Fire 
Marine 


Automobile Profit 
lornado Sprinkler 
Rent Regist 


Rental Value Parcel Post 


tered | Mail 


Losses Paid over 


ney lourists’ 


Leakage 


Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floater 
\utomobile Truck 
Explosion 


Riot and Civil Comme 


SWALORO ORDO 
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Globe Auto Insurance Exchange. 

Home Automobile Indemnity Associa- 
tion. 

Home Mutual Automobile, 

Hudson Motor Indemnity Exchange. 

Illinois Manufacturers’ Casualty Asso- 
ciation. 

Illinois 
ciation. 

Independent Motor Underwriters. 

Indiana Coal Operators Reciprocal 
Association. 

Indiana Employers Reciprocal Asso- 
ciation. 

Industrial Reciprocal Exchange, 

Kentucky Employers Reciprocal As- 
sociation. 


Plate Glass Insurance Asso- 


LaSalle Auto Insurance Association. 
Lincoln Mutual Casualty. 
Mercantile Motor Insurance’ Ex- 


change. 

Mercantile Plate Glass Insurance Ex- 
change. 

Michigan Automobile Insurance Ex- 
change., 

Millers Indemnity Underwriters. 

Monroe Automobile Association. 

Motor Car Indemnity Exchange. 

Motor Car Underwriters. 

Mutual Automobile Casualty Company 
of America. 

National Automobile Service Associa- 
tion. 

National Mutual Automobile. 

Oklahoma Employers Mutual. 

Prairie State Auto Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

Preferred 
Exchange. 

Reliable Motor Indemnity Associa- 
tion. 

Rockford Motor Insurance Exchange. 

Security Auto Insurance Association, 

Security Auto Mutual. 

Standard Automobile Insurance As- 
ciation. 

States Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

State Mutual Liability. 

United Farmers Auto Association. 

United Indemnity Exchange. 

United States Mutual Automobile 
Casualty, 

United 

United 


Auto Owners Indemnity 


States Mutual Fire. 
States Mutual Automobile. 


PREPARE NEW FIRE MAPS 

New fire maps of Hartford, Conn., 
are being prepared by the Sanborn Map 
Company, of New York. The new maps 
will require three volumes for compila- 
tion in place of the two which sufficed 
formerly. A total of 940 sheets will be 
required in place of 150 used in the last 
compilation. Some of the sections are 
on a large scale, The entire territory 
of Hartford, with its outlying districts, 
will be included. 


WRITE BIG BURGLARY POLICY 

A burglary policy for $26,000,000 has 
been written bv Rankin & Barrett, rep- 
resentatives of the National Surety 
Company with offices at 115 Broadway. 
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REAT strength behind the line of action of every 
army is essential to its success. Cut off from the 
bases of supply, even a small detachment is lost. 


HE Army of America Fore Agents, approximately 

thirty thousand strong in picked men, is backed 
in the United States by four main divisional headquar- 
ters: New York, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, and San Fran- 
cisco. Every modern convenience, including the best of 
engineering service and advice, a splendid field force 
efliciently managed and directed, and an advertising de- 
partment is at work not only to protect, but to further 
the progress of the America Fore Army with its co- 
operation and service. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


James A. Swinnerton, President 


Thee CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Norman T. Robertson, President 
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IGHTY Maiden Lane, New York City, the Home 
Office Building, was erected in 1912. The America 
Fore Building in Chicago (upper center) is’ in process 
of construction, and will be completed, it is hoped, in 


the spring of 1923. The America Fore Building, San 


Francisco, our latest acquisition which is now being 
remodeled, will better suit our needs when three floors 
are added to the building shown above. The Farmers 
Insurance Company of Cedar Rapids, maintains its 
Home Office in the beautiful Higley, Building (lower 
center). pai 


FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


of CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


J. F. Donica, President 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


\ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


C. R. Street, President 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Boards 


Combined Cash Capitals—$13,700,000.00 — 
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Marine Men Await 
Fate of Tariff Bill 


PROSPECTS BRIGHT OTHERWISE 








Economic Barometers in America and 
Europe Forecast Better Days if 
Foreign Trade is Not Scuttled 





Better times in marine insurance 
underwriting hinge, like a host of other 
hopes, on the final disposition of the 
tariff bill. Neither the Ship Subsidy 
bill, internal changes in the world’s 
insurance markets nor any other single 
factor ranks in comparison with the 
tariff. As it is shaped now the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Bill constitutes a most 
serious menace to profitable marine un- 
derwriting through its working to re- 
strict foreign trade. It is not improb- 
able that many reductions in proposed 
rates will be realized by the force of 
a hostile public opinion. In the event 
that Congress persists in its bull- 

eaded course to the point of disregard- 
ing the voice of the public press and 
the public itself the November elections 
stand as the weapon by which public 
opinion may assert itself forcibly. 

While the tariff throws a disconcert- 
ing cloud over all prognostications ana 
has within itself, if passed and made 
law, the power to cripple during its 
lifetime American foreign trade and 
therefore marine insurance on a wide 
scale, except for the tariff, marine i- 
surance is facing a year of improved 
opportunities. A larger demand for 
European manufactured goods has ap- 
peared with the increased circulation 
of money in this country. This is a 
natural indication of a revival of inter- 
national trade, and a healthy one. 

Skepticism exists, nevertheless, re- 
garding the merits of the Ship Subsidy 
Bill which is clothed with claims that 
it will foster the American merchant 
marine, Possibly it will, but in so do 
ing it will so arouse the antagonism of 
foreigners and invite such retaliatory 
measures as to seriously disconcert the 
peaceful calm among marine under- 
writers. 

In the opinion of one marine under- 
writer if American business can ap- 
proximate 50% more than the 1913 leve, 
it will be as near normal as anything 
can be. Indications are that renewed 
activity will be maintained in all the 
vital industrial, mining and agricultural 
centers in this country, once such im- 
pediments as the coal and railroad 
strikes have been settled definitely. 
This activity, if continued and un- 
fettered by the useless and devitalizing 
tariff, will furnish the enlarged marine 


insurance markets with business enough 





“VICTORIEUX” RE-INSURANCE 
The case concerning re-insurance on 





TAXI LAW QUASI-COMATOSE 





Arrests Said to Have Been Made; Not 
Pressed Pending Test Case 
Decision 





A peculiarly sleepy condition seems 
to have pervaded the enforcement of 
the taxicab insurance law which sup- 
posedly went into effect July 1. De- 
spite the rebuke of Charles Martin, 
test case defendant in special sessions, 
and the imposition of a $100 fine, fol- 
lowed by a warning from the office of 
the district attorney that the law would 


‘be enforced, no large volume of busi- 


ness has been reported from any of 
the various agencies authorized to 
write it. 

At the office of the district attorney 
it is said that arrests have been made 
but will not be pressed until the test 
case is finally disposed of by the ap- 
pellate division. No active campaign 
to clear the streets of cabs not bonded 
or insured seems to have been made. 

The mutual companies are writing 
some business, but not the volume 
which should be written if they get 
their proportionate amount. The bond- 
ing companies have written consider- 
able business. Some cabs have been 
recalled temporarily or have moved to 
summer colonies for the season. But 
the total thus accounted for does not 
amount to more than half of the total 
number of cabs operating in the city 
of New York prior to July 1. 





RAIL SHIPMENTS TO BOLIVIA 

Marine underwriters in the local mar- 
ket expect to garner a small harvest 
of premiums on rail shipments to the 
West Coast of South America. The 
total figures on one contract for an 
extension of the trans-Andean railroad 
from Atocha, Bolivia, to La Quiachia, 
Argentina, is reported to amount to 
several millions of dollars and as 
American experts are to construct the 
railroad the shipments will be insured 
vrobably in ther entirety in New York. 
The tracks to be constructed will for 
the connecting link over this route be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
Now there exists a gap of many miles 
between the two aforementioned cities 
which rises as an obstruction to traffic 
to the interior of the continent, par- 
ticularly from the Bolivian Coast. 
to prevent vicious competitive battles 
and other disturbances. 

With the passing of the summer lun 
in all forms of business, during which 
period it is hoped that the silver lining 
behind the more serious domestic and 
foreign difficulties will be peeping 
through, marine insurance underwriters 
await a prosperous and busy fall and 
winter season, one extending more 
genuine opportunities for some profit 
than any since the boom of 1920. The 
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Can Assured Raise 
Theft Clause Values? 


LEGALITY 





is QUESTIONED 





Correspondent in British Paper Doubts 
Whether Shipper Has Insurable 
Interest in Excess 





In connection wim the custom of 
shippers, poth nere and aproau, to aud 
to ume vaiue OF (tnelr Suipments when 
Insured under tne “fv% Vaiue theft 
Clause im order to circumvent its 
avowed purpose of Co-insSurance, a cul- 
respondent OL “ine Keview writes tu 
that paper saying that a court would 
Nardiy upholu au assured seeking to 
recover more than the restricted value 
of his goods as ne would tail to have 
an imsured interest In an excess and 
Intlaled Value. Aithough the (9% theft 
and piliuerage Clause has Come more 
or tess into disrepute and 1s seldom 
empioyed o.d Claims under the clause 
are still Coming up for settlement. 


‘the interesting letter to ‘The Re- 
view” ftoliows: 
“A very interesting and debatable 


point arises as to whether it is legal 
lor the assured to aad 481-3 per cent 
to the invoice value of the subject 
matter insured to cover the old 75 per 
cent thett clause. It is a well-known tact 
In Marine insurance circies that this 
is done. The main point at issue ia 
as to whether the assured has an, in- 
surable interest in respect of this 33 1-3 
per cent. ‘the who.e matter seems to 
be briefly as follows: 

“The assured has an insurable inter- 
est in respect of a certain sum which 
he wishes to insure. ‘The underwriters 
require a clause inserted in the policy 
Which says they will only pay 75 per 
cent of the vaiue of any goods pilfered 
or stolen. Now, if the 331-3 per cent 
is added to the value of the goods they 
would not only be paying 75 per cent 
of the insured value of the goods, but 75 
per cent on an additional 33 1-3, and the 
question arises as to whether they have 
an insurable interest in respect of this. 
The shipment is said to be valued at a 
certain amount, but this cannot be so 
as the value—for the purpose of in- 
surance—should be the amount de- 











stance, supposing the assured sustained 
a particular average loss, the adjuster’s 
statement would be drawn up on the 
value which is stated in the policy, and 
the assured would recover 33 1-3 per cent 
more than that to which he is entitled, 
and would therefore be in pocket over 
the deal. 

“I do not think this clause was ever 
intended to allow this practice, as, after 
all, insurance is only a measure of in- 
demnity by which merchants can cover 
against a loss which they may sustain, 
and is certainly not intended to cover 
profit other than that which the as- 
sured would have earned had the goods 
arrived safely. There is also the ques- 
tion as to whether the assured has with- 
held a material fact in not disclosing 
to the underwriters how his insured 
value is arrived at. 

“The writer contends that should it 
be found that a merchant has adopted 
this practice, and a claim arises there- 
under for theft or particular average, 
or in fact under any peril insured 
against, the underwriters are entitled 
to reduce the policy by the amount 
overinsured, or in other words by de- 
ducting 25 per cent of the insured 
value, and then adjust the claim on 


the basis of such reduced value. For 
instance, if the policy was for an 
amount of £1,000, the adjustment 


should be drawn up on the basis as if 
the insured value were £750. There 
has been no legal ruling on this point, 
and since the clause is not now in oper- 
ation it seems extremely unlikely as 
to whether there ever will be a ruling; 
but, nevertheless, claims continue to 
arise under old policies having this 
clause, and are likely to do so for some 
months yet. I venture to suggest that 
if a case of this nature did arise the 
decision would go in favor of the under- 
writers.” 





ALWAYS A NEW TIRE STOLEN 


In the annals of automobile insurance 
history it is almost unheard of for an 
assured to enter a claim for a used 
tire. Every one stolen is “brand new 
according to the assured’s statement. 
Assuming these statements to be usu- 
ally true the American Liability Com- 
pany is urging agents to impress upon 
their clients the wisdom of putting 
every new tire immediately into use, 








tear one threatening killjoy is the tariff,  clared, less 25 per cent. As an in- placing the other on the spare tire 
the steamer Victorieux,” before Justice -_ rim. Within a short while the new 
nag in the British King’s Bench tire will have the semblance of being 
Yourt, illustrates the dangers which worn, although actually in excellent 
beset underwriters in connection wit GENERAL AGENTS WANTED condition, and be less f 8 eee 
re-Insurance, says the “Post Magazine to tire thieves. Without vieene Sar 
and Insurance Monitor,” and at the t a confidences, however, one may voice 
same time the wonderful esprit de corps Al i mM b ] In ul n the suspicion that the “new” tire in- 
which actuates the units of the martne Oo Oo 1 e Ss ra ce variably mentioned in the proof of loss 
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writers contended that this relieved TTT ee INST YORIO, JA 


them of their liability, but at the same 
time they paid the proportion of the 
loss which they considered was due 
under the policy. The learned judge 
decided that the alteration of the orig- 
inal policy relieved the re-insuring un- 
derwriters from their liability and also, 
with regard to the amount already paid, 
he held that the re-insuring under- 
writers were right in their contention 
that if they were Hable that amount 


was the correct amount due from them. 
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science is at all elastic, will collect the 
most he can. 





TO WRITE MARINE IN CANADA 


The Caledonian, it is reported, has 
begun the writing of marine insurance 
in Canada. The newly opened marine 
department is in the hands of Robert 
Hampson & Sons, Ltd., of Montreal. 
Hitherto the Caledonian has restricted 
its operations in Canada to fire insur- 
ance underwriting. 
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Insurance of Surplus Value ; 
And/or Prospective Profits 
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One of the most important principles 
of property insurance demands that a 
clearly apparent economic interest is 
embodied in the insurance. Especially 
in marine insurance, where the causes 
of loss are often hidden from general 
observation and criticism, this has al- 


ways been claimed as indispensable. 
And yet in no other line of insurance 
are there probably effected so many 


insurances offending against this prin- 
ciple and being nothing « lse but wagers, 
disguised in the form of a contract for 
the safe performance of a transport. 
It is true, this abuse is being com- 
bated by legislation in most countries. 
Thus not only insurances of a purely 
speculative character are entir« ly pro- 
hibited, but also in many instances the 
right to effect insurance contracts to 
the amount of the full interest at risk 
was restricted by many older laws stip- 
ulating that the interest insured must 
remain uncovered to a certain extent. 
Modern insurance law has entirely done 
away with these. restrictions. It per- 
mits not only of insuring the full value 
of the interest insured, but it admits 
also of the covering of every economic 
interest associated with the object. 

One of the fields in which—contrary 
to former practice—marine insurance 
now attaches greater importance to the 
principle of freedom of contract, 18 
the insurance of expected profits. It 
covers the profit which is expected to 
be realized on merchandise after its 
having arrived at the place of destina- 
tion, and it will cover the party inter- 
ested to the same extent as if the 
transport of the goods had been safely 
performed and the merchandise had 
been sold with the expected profits. 

Is Profits Insurance Admissible? 

Now, there is not only a dispute 
between old and modern theory as to 
the admissibility of this kind of intes 
est insurance, but also practice and 
legislation of various countries deal 
with this question in different ways. It 
is certainly correct that the term pros- 
pective profit implies the element of 
uncertainty in an actual as well as in 
a legal respect. The optional and dis- 
cretionary element cannot be disputed 
in so far as there exists a certain re- 
lationship to taking a wager and gam- 
bling. But as these are strictly pie- 
hibited throughout by law, insurance of 
an interest not legally defined in every 


respect will often be absolutely pro- 
hibited. Thus, in England in 1906 the 
so-called “gambling act’ was_ intro- 


duced which threatens the assured ag 
well as the brokers with fines or im- 
prisonment, for effecting policies with- 
out a legal interest. The French com- 
mercial law takes up a similar posnt 
of view. 

Legislation in most countries permits 
insurance of expected profits. The ex- 
pectation of such profits, however, fluc- 
* tuates incessantly in proportion to the 
value of the goods themselves. The 
fluctuations have also an influence upon 
the interest insured. This fluctuation 
forms the basis for additional insur- 
ances of a half speculative character, 
the object of which is a surplus vatue 
in connection with the merchandise, or 
expected profit. In the following it will 
be attemnted to outline the position of 
insurance of surplus value in respect of 
marine insurance. This essay is intend- 
ed as a practical guide for the assurea 
as well as for the underwriter. As is 
well known, many infringements of the 
law are due to lack of understanding 
and ignorance of the limits of what is 
lawfully permitted; this applies also to 


= 


insurance of surplus value. Many as- 
sured abstain from fully covering es- 
tirely admissible insurances of an ecu- 
nomic interest, easily ascertainable on 
the assumption, that they will not be 
paid the total amount insured in case 
of loss, and on the other hand, many 
underwriters refuse the insurance of 
surplus value and profit interests, on 
account of an overstrict interpretation 
of the conception “demonstrable inter- 
est.” 
Five Kinds of Profits 

The following are the most important 
forms of “interests” that may present 
themselves in this group of insurances: 


1. “Normal” profit, mostly insured 
obligatory together with the cost- 
price, in the form of a fixed addi- 
tion agreed upon and expressed in 
a percentage of the cost-price. 

2. Extra profit expected from selling 
after the insurance has been ef- 
fected, on account of a spectfally 
favorable purchase, or particularly 
advantageous possibilities of sale 
and so on, 

3. Profit, actually realized by re-sell- 
ing goods before effecting the in- 


surance. 

4. Increased value (surplus value) 
owing to a favorable turn of the 
market. 

5. Interest in safe arrival of the mer- 
chandise. 


6. Profit orn interest of a purely spec- 
ulative character, the existence or 
probability of which cannot be 
shown. 


The so-called normal profit hardly 
involves difficulties from the insurance 
point of view. In the countries where 
it has been taken into consideration, 
by far the majority of insurances on 
goods are effected on the basis ot 
floating insurance contracts in which 
the profit is chiefly stipulated as 10%. 
This first part of profit insurance is, 
however, particularly invested with a 
fundamental importance by being gen- 
erally regarded as obligatory also in 
respect of the compensation, even if 
the merchant could have disposed of 
his goods with a loss only, in case the 
loss or damage had not occurred. The 
merchant considers himself entitled to 
demand the profit of 10%; the under- 
writer as a rule pays unhesitatingly, 
without raising the objection of lacking 
interest, and it is he who thereby cre- 
ates a precedent for the insurance 
against losses by slumps in the market. 
Even this fundamental type of profit in- 
surance includes a violation of the in- 
surance principle to make good only 
losses actually suffered, and tends to- 
wards a policy where in respect of the 
profit the policy proves the existence 
of the interest. This must be inter- 
preted as the usual practice, because 
the underwriter—if he would take up 
a strictly legal position—could very 
well prove in many instances that no 
profit would have resulted on the goods 
damaged, so that the loss would be 
fully compensated by merely paying 
the cost-price and the expenses. 


(To be continued) 


WAREHOUSE FIRE 
(Continued from page 15) 
panies would be obliged to pay the in- 
surance policies, both of the warehouse- 
men or owners of the Jane street build- 
ing, and of the individuals *,ho had 
stored their goods there at the time of 
the fire, all depended upon the agree- 
ments made, if any, and whether or not 
the companies had given their consent 
as to the storage of the magnesium 


powder, the alleged cause of the fire 
itself, 


a 


etc., etc. 








THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 


INDEMNITY 


insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Joint Convention 
In September 
MEETS AT LAKE PLACID 





Casualty and Surety Men of Two 
Associations Will Hold Concur- 
rent Sessions 





The joint and concurrent conventions 
of the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, will be held at the Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, New York, 
September 25-28, inclusive. Plans are 
being made carefully to accommodate 
all guests. Those who desire to do so 
may take advantage of the facilities 
offered by the club, golf, clock and ob- 
stacle golf, tennis, canoeing and boat- 
ing, bathing and horseback riding being 
included. 

A tentative program has been issued 
for the three days, as follows: 

Monday morning, Sept. 25, 10 o’clock, 
on the forest octagon porch, the first 
business meeting of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters will be held, and in the 
lakeside music room the first business 
meeting of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents. 

Monday afternoon, men’s golf tourna- 
ment, open to the members of the two 
organizations; first round of 36-hole 
competition at 2 o’clock. Progressive 
auction bridge acquaintance party for 
the ladies, 3:30 to 5:30 o’clock. 


Monday evening, § o’clock, club talk 
by Dr. Melvil Dewey; motion pictures, 
forest music room; informal dancing, 
lakeside music room. 


Tuesday morning, 10 o’clock, at the 
forest octagon porch, final business 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers; lakeside music room, final 
business meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents. 

Tuesday afternoon, men’s golf tour- 
nament, open to members of the two 
organizations. Second round 36-hole 
competition; 18-hole special handicap 
for players with handicap of 18 or over; 
18-hole medal play handicap; 18-hole 
kickers’ handicap. Blind hole. competi- 
tion, In case of rain, the tournament 
will be held Wednesday afternoon. Golf 
putting contest for the ladies, 5 o’clock. 

Tuesday evening, 7 o’clock, “beef- 
steak” dinner at Lakeside. 

Wednesday morning, 10 o’clock, at 
the lakeside music room, joint meeting 
of the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. Joint convention photo- 
graph (in front of Lakeside clubhouse). 


Wednesday afternoon, Dr. and Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey and Mrs. E. M. Beale at 
home to convention delegates and 
guests, 4:30 to 5:30 o’clock at White 
Birches. 

Wednesday evening, informal dancing 
in the lakeside music room. 

Thursday morning, hiking trip up 
Cobble, 8:30 to 9 o’clock. Boat trip 
around Lake Placid 10 o’clock. 

Thursday afternoon, motor trip via 
Cascade Lakes, Keene, Keene Valley 
and St. Hubert’s, returning via Jay, 
Wilmington, Wilmington Flume and 
High Falls. 





REVISE COMPENSATION RATES 

The Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has an- 
nounced that new rates will take effect 
for compensation insurance in that 
state as of September 1, 1922. The 
general revision is expected to show 
a decrease although slight increases 
may be made in some classifications. 


New Opinion 
Extends Protection 
INJURED MAY SUE CARRIER 








Insurance Company Held Liable Al- 
though Assured Has Not Complied 
With Policy Terms 





“The words ‘under the terms of the 
policy’ in section 109 (Insurance Law) 
are not, it seems to me, intended to 
limit the right of the injured person 
to recover from the insurance company 
to those cases in which the assured 
could have recovered,” said Mr. Justice 
Cropsey in an opinion rendered in 
Kings County (Brooklyn), special term 
of the supreme court, thus upholding 
the rights of injured persons to re- 
cover on a policy, the terms of which 
may have been violated by the as- 
sured. This is important inasmuch as 
it appears to extend what has been 
supposedly coverage depending on the 
safeguards taken by the assured. 

The opinion is not a departure from 
authority as it is sustained by rulings 
quoted in two other cases, but the 
court admits that even now the lia- 
bility of the carrier is doubtful under 
the law. 

The opinion follows: 

Schoenfeld v. New Jersey F. & P. 
Ins. Co.—Whether an insurance com- 
pany is liable to an injured party uneer 
section 109, Insurance Law, if the as- 
sured has not complied with the pro- 
visions of the policy is not free from 
doubt. I think, however, the purpose 
in creating that section was to protect 
the injured person and insure the pay- 
ment of any judgment he might obtain 
up to the amount of the policy covered 
by the persons responsible for the acci- 
dent. The words “under the terms of 
the policy” in section 109 are not, 1t 
seems to me, intended to limit the right 
of the injured person to recover from 
the insurance company to those cases 
in which the assured could have re- 
covered. I think those words refer to 
the provisions of that section which it 
requires must be made a part of' every 
policy. This view is in accord with the 
decision in Goldman v. Globe Indemnity 
Co. (Neuberger, J., Law Journal, June 
3, 1922), and the prevailing opinion of 
the Appellate Division First Department, 
in Roth v. National Automobile Murua 
Cas. Co., decided July 14, 1922. The 
denials in the amended answer are un- 
availing. The only one claimed to cre- 
ate an issue as to the insolvency of 
the assured. The return of the execu- 
tion unsatisfied is some evidence there- 
of (Goldman v. Globe Indemnity Co., 
already cited). Besides, the plaintiff’s 
affidavit alleges the insolvency of as- 
sured and defendant offers no contra- 
diction, and the statements in defend- 
ant’s separate defense still further tend 
to establish this fact. There is no de- 
fense. Hence motion is granted, with 
$10 costs. 

Supreme court—special term, Part I 
(Motions). 
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PLATE GLASS LOSS NORMAL 





Loss Ratio on Plate Glass Risks Is 
Almost Normal; But Tariff 
Looms 





The tariff bids fair to throw the re- 
cent adjustments in plate glass rates 
into discard by admitting of a higher 
price on glass. After a period of years 
in which the trend of prices was stead- 
ily upward from 1916, an increase with 
which the premiums never kept pace, 
there was a drop in prices which was 
reflected in the lower rates instituted 
this spring. This readjustment brought 
the loss ratio practically to a normal 
level and seemed to place the under- 
writing hazard on a sound basis. 

Just about this time the Senate began 
to make active preparations to put the 
high tariff into effect, and the immedi- 
ate result was an increase in price of 
glass. Just what the final result will 
be it is impossible to tell, as much de- 
pends on the final disposition of the 
new legislation, but for the present at 
least the rates will remain unchanged 
on the theory that the loss ratio is 
close to normal. 





NEW PLATE GLASS POLICY 

A new standard plate glass policy is 
being prepared by W. F. Moore, of the 
Plate Glass Rating Bureau, to take the 
place of the older forms. The new in- 
strument is compact in its construction 
and is economical mechanically. The 
printed text is located on one side of 
the sheet so that no insertions need 
be made. The reverse of the sheet is 
so arranged that all information may be 
written into the form with a single in- 
sertion in the agent’s typewriter. The 
two report forms may be filled out by 
means of carbon paper by inserting 
them with the policy form. Company 
approval is expected on the new form 
in the near future. 





Robert I. Boswell, who has been act- 
ing as Virginia special agent for the 
National Surety for the past eighteen 
months, under the supervision of Mar- 
shall L. Brown, manager, has been 
made associate manager of the Rich- 
mond office. Mr. Boswell is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia and 
has been very successful in handling 
the fine sub-agency organization in 
Virginia. 
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eneral Accident 











WHAT IS AN ACCIDENT? 





Court Opinions Differ Widely As to 
What Constitutes “Accidental 
Means” Under Policy 





Findings in recent cases differ so 
widely in their definitions of the term 
“accidental means” under the meaning 
of the policy as to present an appear- 
ance of almost hopeless discord, as pre- 
sented in the “Law Journal.” In Bacon 
v. Accident Association (123 N. Y., 304) 
the policy provided as usual that it 
should not extend to death by disease 
Death was caused by a malignant pus- 
tule on the lip, alleged to have been 
accidentally infected. Court held that 
it constituted a disease and no recovery 
was allowed, 


In direct contrast the court allowed 
a recovery on a policy where death 
occurred from blood poisoning follow- 
ing an abrasion of the foot, due to wear- 
ing a new shoe, Western Commercial 
Travelers Association v. Smith (85 Fed., 
401). In the case of the United States 
Mutual Accident Association v. Barry 
(131 U. S., 100) the insured jumped 
from a four-foot platform and injured 
himself. Court allowed recovery, de- 
spite the fact that he jumped inten- 
tionally. 

One Decision Noteworthy 


A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island in Kimball v. 
Massachusetts Accident (117 Atlantic 
Reporter, 228, Advance Sheets of June 
29, 1922) sheds much light upon this 
question, namely, when an injury can 
fairly be said to occur by “accidental 
means” within the meaning of an acci- 
dental insurance policy. There, an ac- 
cident policy, issued to a physician who 
was largely engaged in the treatment of 
skin diseases, provided indemnity for 
death from bodily injuries effected sole- 
ly through accidental means resulting 
directly, independently and exclusively 
of any and all other causes. It was held 
that the company was not liable on the 
policy for death of the insured arising 
from the fact that a boil on the back 
of his neck became infected with ery- 
sipelas, since the death of the insured 
was the result of disease and not of 
bodily injury effected solely through 
“accidental means” within the meaning 
of the policy. 

The court made the point that it is 
not sufficient that there should be an 
unusual and unanticipated result—that 
it must also appear that the means are 
accidental, exclusive of any and all 
other causes. 


TABLE FITZGERALD BILL 


The House of Representatives has 
allowed the so-called Fitzgerald bill pro- 
posing a monopolistic fund for work- 
men’s compensation in the District of 
Columbia to pass unnoticed over the 
summer recess. Despite the active at- 
tempts of friends of the measure to 
have it enacted during the absence of 
many of the conservative members, uo 
action was obtained, 
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ACCIDENT ON NAVIGABLE WATERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


against the respondent for the damages 
suffered. 

It was not in dispute that the alleged 
injuries were suffered within a state 
where a positive enactment prescribed 
an exclusive remedy for the said in- 
juries. Further, it was not in dispute 
that the employer and the employee 
had accepted and proceeded under the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of the State of Oregon, by 
making payments to the industrial acci- 
dent fund, 

The question then arose whether or 
not, upon the facts in that case, the 
application of the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation law of the 
State of Oregon would destroy the har- 
mony and uniformity of the general 
maritime law in its international or 
interstate relations. 

Text of the Decision 

The decision of the United States 

Supreme Court is as follows: 


Supreme Court of the United States 
No. 35—October Term, 1921 
Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. 


5. 
Herman F. Rhode 
On a Certificate from the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
(January 3, 1922) 

Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

Asking for instruction, the court 
sent up the following certificate 
Judicial Code, Sec. 239: 

" “This cause came to the Circuit Court of Ap 
peals for the Ninth Circuit upon an appeal 
from the United States District Court of Ore- 
gon from a judgment in favor of the appellee 


below has 
and questions. 


as libelant in that court, and against the ap- 
pellant as libelee in that court, for the sum 
of $10,000. The cause was a libel in admiralty 


for damages for injury sustained. 

“Libelant, Herman F. Rhode, received injury 
while at work on a partially completed vessel 
lying at a dock in the Willamette River form- 
ing a part of the shipbuilding plant, of respon- 
dent, Grant-Smith-Porter Ship Co.  T char- 
acter of the work being done by 
the operations of respondent of which the 
formed a part are as follows: Respondent, 


Grant Smith-Porter Ship Company, at and prior 
to the time of libelant’s injury, was engaged 
in constructing steam vessels for the United 
States Government under contract with United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. One of these steam vessels was the 
steamer Ahala. Prior to the time of libclant’s 
injury this steamer had been launched in the 
Willamette River at Portland, Oregon, which 
river is a part of the navigable waters of the 
United States. At the time of libelant’s in- 
jury, April 10, 1919, the vessel had been sub- 
stantially completed, but was not ready for 
delivery and all of the work in process at the 
time of libelant’s injury was work pertaining 
to the construction of the vessel by respon- 
dent, Grant Smith-Porter Ship Company. Libel- 
ant’s work was that of a carpenter or joiner 
and at the time of the injury he was at work 
constructing a bulkhead enclosing certain 
tanks in the vessel. 
Negligence Alleged 

“Libelant began this proceeding in person 
against respondent in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Oregon sitting 
in admiralty. Negligence of the employer, re- 
spondent Grant Smith-Porter Ship Company, in 
the construction and maintenance of a scaffold 
is alleged as the ground for recovering of 
damages. 


“At and prior to the time of libelant’s in. 
jury. there was in effect the so-called ‘Work- 
men’s Compensation Law’ of the State of Ore- 


gon (Chapter 112, Laws of Oregon, 1913, as 
amended Chapter 271 Laws of 1915, and Chapter 
288 Laws of 1917). The law applied to hazard- 
ous occupations (including shipbuilding) within 
the State of Oregon. An option is given both 
to employers and workmen to accept the com- 
pensation law or to reject it; that is, both em- 
ployers and workmen are required to notify 
the proper state authority if it is desired not 
to come under the act. Without such notice, 
the law is applicable and payments are re- 
quired to be made by the employer, which pay- 
ments include deductions from the wages of 
workmen. Worknren who thus come under the 
act are entitled to receive certain specified 
payments in the event of injury, and the act 
provides (Section 12): ‘And the right to receive 
such sum or sums shall be in lieu of all claims 
against hig employer on account of such injury 
or death, except as hereinafter specifically 
provided.’ 

“At and prior to the time of libelant’s injury, 
respondent was engaged in shipbuilding opera- 
tions on the Willamette River at Portland 
within the State of Oregon; and libelant was 
in its employ as a carpenter or joiner in such 
shipbuilding operations. Prior to the time of 
the injury, neither respondent, the employer, 
nor libelant, the workman, had notified the 


appropriate State authority of any rejection of 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and up to the time of the injury, respon- 
dent the employer, had taken all the steps re- 
quired by the compensation act to bring the 
work under its provisions; and there had been 
deducted and paid over to the commission 
administering the compensation fund payments 
from wages earned and paid libelant, the work- 

man, up to the time of the injury. Pay roll 
deductions from the wages of libelant and 
other workmen were made without regard to 
whether or not the work done by such work- 
man was on vessels under construction on the 
ways or vessels under construction § after 
launching. 

“Questions of law concerning which the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit de- 
sires the instruction of the Supreme Court are: 
1. Is there jurisdiction in admiralty because 
~ alleged tort occurred on navigable wate rs? 

Is libelant entitled because of his injury to 
pl Ra in admiralty against respondent for 
the damages suffered? 

Contract Non-Maritime 

The contract for constructing the Ahala was 
non-maritime, and although the incompleted 
structure upon which the accident occurred 
was lying in navigable waters, neither Rhode’s 
general employment, nor his activities at the 
time had any direct relation to navigation or 


commerce. Thames Towboat Company v. the 
Schooner Francis McDonald, 254 242. 
The injury was suffered within a state whose 


positive 
remedy 
accepted 


enactment prescribed an 
therefor. And as_ both 

and proceeded under the 
making payments to the Industrial Accident 
Fund it cannot properly be said that they 
consciously contracted with each other in con- 
templation of the general system of maritime 
law. Union Fish Co. v. Erickson, 248 U. S. 
38. Under such circumstances regulation of 
the rights, obligations and consequent liabili- 

ties of the parties. as between themselves, by 
a local rule would not necessarily work ma- 
terial prejudice to any characteristic features 
of the general maritime law, or interfere with 
the proper harmony or uniformity of that law 
in its internationz al or interstate’ relations. 
Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205; 
Western Fuel Company v. Garcia (decided De- 
cember 5, 1921). 

The general doctrine that in contract matters 
admiralty jurisdiction depends upon the nature 
of the transaction and in tort matters upon the 
locality, has been so frequently asserted by 
Court that it must now be treated as 
Waring et al. v. Clark, 5 How. 441, 459; 
R. R. Co. v. Towboat Co., 23 How. 209. 215: 
the Propeller Commerce, 1 Black 574, 579; the 
Paymouth, 3 Wall. 20. 33; Leathers v. Blessing, 
105 U. S. 626, 630; Martin v. West 222 U. S. 
191 197. See Atlantic Transportation Co. v. 
Imbrovek, 234 S. 52, 59 and Hughes on 
Admiralty 2nd Rdition, p. 195. 

The Workmen’s Compe nsation Law of Oregon 
declares that when a workman subject to its 
terms is accidentally injured in the course of 


exclusive 
parties had 
statute by 
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The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
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his employment he “shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Industrial Accident Fund hereby 
created the sum or sums hereinafter specified 
and the right to receive such sum or sums shall 
be in lieu of all claims against his employer 
on account of such injury or death. . 

In Western Fuel Company v. Garcian we 
recently pointed out that as to certain local 
matters regulation of which would work no 
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material prejudice to the general maritime 
law, the rules of the latter might be modified 
or supplemented by state statutes. The present 
case 1s controlled by that principle. The statute 
of the state applies and ps vo. the rights and 
liabilities of the parties. The employee may 
assert his claim against the Industrial Acci- 
dent Fund to which both he and the employer 
have contributed as provided by the statute, 
but he cannot recover damages in an admiralty 


court. 
In Accord With Precedent 

This conclusion accords with Southern Pacific 
Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S. 205; Chelentis v. Luch- 
enback Steamship Co., 247 U. S. 372; Union 
Fish Company v. Erickson, 248 U. S. §W8, and 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U. S. 149. 
In each of them the employment or contract 
was maritime in nature and the rights and 
liabilities of the parties were prescribed by 
general rules of maritime law essential to its 
proper harmony and uniformity. Here the par- 
ties contracted with reference to the state 
statute; their rights and liabilities had no 
direct relation to navigation, and the applica- 
tion of the local law cannot materially affect 
any rules of the sea whose uniformity is es- 
sential. 


As pointed out in the Ira M. Hedges, 218 
U. S. 264, 270, “there sometimes is difficulty in 
distinguishing between matters going to the 
jurisdiction and those determining merits.” 
The certified questions are not wholly free from 
uncertainty of that nature and we therefore 
state our view of their real intendment. 

Construing the first questions as meaning to 
inquire whether the general admiralty juris- 
diction extends to a proceeding to recover dam- 
ages re sulting from a tort committed on a vessel 
in process of construction when lying on navi- 
gable waters within a state. we answer, yes. 

Assuming that the second question presents 
the inquiry whether in the circumstances stated 
the exclusive features of the Oregon Work- 
men’s Compensation Act would apply and abro- 
gate the right to recover damages in an admi- 
ralty court which otherwise would exist, we 
also answer, yes. 

Mr. Justice Clarke concurs in the result. 

The Chief Justice took no part in the de- 
cision of this cause. 

A true copy—Test: 

Clerk Supreme Court U. S. 
Important Effect 

This decision by the United States 
Supreme Court may have a very impor- 
tant effect upon the construction and 
meaning of a recent amendment to the 
workmen’s compensation law of the 
State of New York. Section 114 of the 
New York Statute, in effect July 1, 1922, 
provides: 

“The provisions of this chapter shall 
apply to employers and employees en- 
gaged in intrastate, and also interstate 
or foreign commerce, for whom a rule 
of liability or method of compensation 
has been or may be established by the 
Congress of the United States, only to 
the extent that their mutual connection 
with intrastate work may and shall be 
clearly separable and distinguishable 
from interstate or foreign commerce, 
(except that such employer and his em- 
ployees working only in this state may, 
subject to the approval and in the man- 
ner provided by the commission and so 
far as not forbidden by any act of Con- 
gress, accept and become bound by the 
provisions of this chapter in like man- 
ner and with the same effect in all 
respects as provided herein for other 
employers and their employees) pro- 
vided that awards according to the pro- 
visions of this chapter may be made by 
the board in respect of injuries subject 
to the admiralty or other federal laws 
in case the claimant, the employer and 
the insurance carrier waive their ad- 
miralty or interstate commerce rights 
and remedies, and the state insurance 
fund or other insurance carrier mav 
assume liability for the payment of 
such awards under this chapter.” 

Extends State Law 

The New York State statute pur- 
poses to bring certain injuries subject 
to the admiralty or other federal laws, 
within the provisions of the New York 
State Compensation Law, where the 
employer and the insurance carrier 
waive their admiralty or interstate com- 
merce rights and remedies. The statute 
also provides that the state insurance 
fund or other insurance carrier may 
assume liability for the payment of 
such awards under the statute, except- 
ing the master or members of the crew 
of a vessel. Section 114 of our statute 
is intended as a waiver within the 
meaning of the Rhode case (supra). 
But in the Rhode case, Mr. Justice Me- 
Reynolds holds that the contract for 
constructing the Ahala was non-mart- 
time and that Rhode’s general employ- 
ment or his activities at the time of the 
alleged accident had no direct relation 
to navigation and commerce prior to 
the alleged accident in that case. 


It would be interesting to see the con- 
clusions of the court in the Rhode case 
(supra) if the contract of employment 
were found to be maritime in its nature. 
(Matter of Stewart, 253 U. S., 149). 

Our federal and state courts clearly 
distinguish between maritime work and 
non-maritime work. 

In Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 
U. S. 205. the injured employee was a 
stevedore and the United States Su- 
preme Court held, upon the facts in 
that case, that he was engaged in work 
of a maritime nature; his employment 
was a maritime contract; the injuries 
which he received were likewise mari- 
time; and the rights and liabilities of 
the parties were matters within the 
admiralty jurisdiction. (Atlantic Trans- 
port Co. v, Imbrovek, 234 U. S., 52, 59, 
60). Mr. Justice McReynolds in that 
case said, in reversing the judgment 
of the court below and our state indus- 
trial commission: 

No Common Law Remedy 

“Exclusive jurisdiction of all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction is 
vested in the Federal District Court 
saving to suitors in all cases the right 
of a common law remedy where the 
common law is competent to give it. 
The remedy which the compensation 
statute attempts to give is of a char- 
acter wholly unknown to the common 
law, incapable of enforcement by the 
ordinary processes of any court and is 
not saved to suitors from the grant of 
exclusive jurisdiction.” 

It would therefore seem to follow 
that where the work of the injured em- 
ployee is maritime in its nature, at the 
moment of injury, the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of New York State has 
no jurisdiction of the claim for com- 
pensation. In the Jensen case (supra) 
that portion of the compensation statute 
which attempted to give a remedy to 
the injured employee engaged in mari- 
time work was declared unconstitu- 
tional (May 21, 1917). Here again the 
work of the injured employee was mari- 
time, which was contrary to the non- 
maritime work of Rhode in the Oregon 
case. 

Now, the Mills-Johnson Act, in effect 
on June 10, 1922, purposes to take away 
from the exclusive jurisdiction of our 
federal courts, all civil cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction, ex- 
cept as provided in the amendment, and 
the workmen’s compensation law of 
New York State attempts to give all 
claimants in such cases an exclusive 
remedy in the matter of accidental in- 
juries sustained in maritime work. 
(Sec. 114, in effect July 1, 1922). 

Apply to Maritime Case 

In Stewart v. Knickerbocker Ice Co., 
253 U. S. 149, the contract of employ- 
ment was maritime. The employee was 
a bargeman, and he was doing work of 
a maritime nature, when he fell into the 
Hudson River and was drowned, In 
reversing the judgment of the court 
below and holding that our State In- 
dustrial Commission had no jurisdic- 
tion of the claim for compensation, 
the court said: 

“Congress undertook to permit appli- 
cation of the workmen’s compensation 
law of the several states to injuries 
within admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction; and to save such statutes from 
the objections pointed out by Southern 
Pacific Co. v. Jensen. It sought to 
authorize and sanction action by the 
states on prescribing and enforcing, as 
to all parties concerned, rights, obliga- 
tions and remedies designed to provide 
compensation for injuries suffered by 
employees engaged in maritime work. 
And so construed we think the enact- 
ment is beyond the power of Congress. 
Its power to legislate concerning rights 
and liabilities within maritime jurisdic- 
tion and remedies for new enforcements 
arises from the Constitution as above 
indicated.” 

In the Stewart case the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation law of 
New York State were declared uncon- 

stitutional in relation to maritime in- 
juries. 

The above amendment (Sec. 114) was 
passed by our State Legislature at its 
last session, in the light of the Johnson- 
Mills Act amending section 24 and sec: 
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tion 256 of the Judicial Code of the 
United States, in effect on June 10, 1922. 
The questions of law which now ap- 
pear are whether or not the amend- 
ment to the New York State compen- 
sation law is constitutional. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 
In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 


” atest § In Business Gained Greatest | tn Reduction of Mortality 
Greatest in Gain of Each one Un Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
Business Statement, December 31, 1921 

Assets - - - - - - - - - $1,115,583,024.54 
Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1921 - - - - $134,669,937.37 
Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities - - - . ~ + - - $1,068,341,845.04 

Surplus - - - - - - - - - $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - $1,564,789,607 
A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - - $625,695,325 
A larger gain n one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
World. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - - - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 - - - - $91,348,472.98 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 
hours. 


Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 


19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - - - $16,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 
ee including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 




















